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SAN FRANCISCO MOVES DOWN TOWN 
The Story of the Rebuilding of the 
City’s Great Commercial Districts 
Profusely Illustrated with Photographs 
Taken Especially for this Number 


TALES OF EARLY CALIFORNIA BANDITS 


THE ADOBE WALLS ARGUMENT 
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Stevens-Duryea 








6 cylinder Touring Car $4000. 
4 Ts rT 66 $2750. 
4  “ ~ Runabout $2850. 


eas Baby TONNEAU $2900. 





Pacific Motor Car Company 


376-380 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco 
Oakland Branch: 1308-10 Franklin Street : 


Manufactured by Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. U. S. A. 


**Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers.’’ 























OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
** All rights secured.”* 
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Picked 


Canned 


‘Right Always put up in sanitary 


cans. Untouched by hand. 
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Hawaiian 
Pineapple 





$ No other climate or soil can produce that exquisite deliciousness of fiavor, 
that a tenderness, or that appetizing wholesomeness. 


Hawaiian pinea ipples are picked ripe and canned right—the freshness of 3 


| ripeness, and the flavor of Nature, going into the cans. Other pineapples 
s are picked green — artificial ripening gives artificial flavor. 

1 A can of Hawaiian pineapple brings to your table the ripeness, richness, 
| and flavor of the pineapple on the field, thousands of miles away. 

All dealers sell them —sliced, grated, or crushed. 

Drop posta! for book of Hawaiian Pineapple recipes and pictures. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association, Tribune Building, New York City 
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Here is a Strong Statement 


The Winton Six is the best purchase on the market. 


We make that statement absolutely without qualification. We fully realize the 
obligation upon us, as a reputable house, to limit our statements to provable truth. 
We realize that, since we have had a Jonger experience in manufacturing gasoline 
cars than has any other American company, the public will not excuse on our part 
any bombastic statement that might be excusable if made by an inexperienced house. 


Therefore, when we say the Winton Six is absolutely the best purchase on the 
market, we expect you to make no allowances whatever. We stand prepared to 


' prove what we say. 


We want you to know about the self-starting, sweet-running, six-cylinder 


WINTON SIX 


because it has the peculiar distinction of being the only six the world over to which 
a mammoth plant, capable of producing _ half a dozen types simultaneously, is exclus- 
ively devoted. 


We abandoned four-cylinder manutacture nearly two years ago. We could not 
conscientiously sell you a four (except as a second), because the Winton Six is so 


much better than the best four. 
We are confident that if other makers could equal the excellence of the Winton 


Six they, too, would abandon fours and make sixes exclusively. 


Since sixes are superior to fours (as we can easily prove to your satisfaction ), and 
since the Winton Six is the only six whose maker has absolute and undivided faith 
in it, we suggest to you the advisability of finding out the whys and wherefores of 
this car before you become seriously engaged in the purchase of a new automobile. 


Two sizes—$3000 and $4500. Our literature is fully explanatory. “Twelve 
Rules to Help Buyers” and “The Difference Between Price and Value” are 
especially helpful.. Write us today. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. Winton Branch Housgs in New York, Boston, 
Menber A + as : d Auto. Mire. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chi- 


106 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO cago, Minneapolis, Seattle, and San Francisco 
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Everybody knows what great value the Dollar Watch 
has always been. The new Jngersoll-Trenton offers the 
same kind of value in a high-grade 7 jewel watch. It 
is the first fine watch ever produced and sold on an 
economical basis. The reason is plain. 


The same underlying principles of specialization, which made the 
Dollar watch possible are now applied in another field, and in another 
factory, to the making of this high grade 7 jewel watch. The entire 
‘‘I-T"’ factory concentrates upon one watch only, producing it in 
enormous quantities and at enormously reduced costs by systems known 
only to the Ingersoll organization. Other factories make many grades, 
styles and sizes, each in relatively small quantities and at correspondingly 
high costs. For the most part they make movements only which they 
ship out without performing on them the final and crucial operations of 
casing, testing and regulating. Hence.they cannot guarantee the com- 
pleted watches. 
The ‘‘I-T’’ is cased atthe factory, and is timed, adjusted and regulated 
with all the facilities that only a factory possesses. Here is the first 
high-grade watch sold with a definite printed guarantee covering the en- 
tire watch, movement, case and assembling. 

Except in number of jewels the ‘‘I-T’’ is equal to the highest 
priced of other makes. Having butone watchto make, the ‘‘I-T’’ 
factory combines in this one all the workmanship and improved 
features which others reserve for their extravagantly jeweled, most 
profitable models. It is the only 7 jewel watch ever made in all 
other respects like a full jeweled model; it has the best materials 

obtainable, the same bridge model, micrometer adjustment, com- 
pensating balance, safety pinion, Breguet hair-spring of the very best 
watches and a special patented stem-wind superior to any other ever 
made. It has that full, strong regular motion of the balance, distin- 
guishing the well made, accurate-running watch. 
The ‘‘I-T’’ is sold only in the special ‘‘I-T’’ cases, which are 
made in 3 grades: Solid nickel, $5.00; 10-year gold filled, $7.00, 
and 20-year gold filled, $9.00. The **I-T’’ gold filled cases are 
honest value and unlike many of the fraudulently stamped cases they 
contain sufficient gold to give actual wear for the full guarantee period. 


These watches are sold only through responsible jewelers who receive 
them direct from the factory, saving you wholesaler’s profits. Sent by 
express prepaid by us on receipt of price if not locally obtainable. 
Booklet —Send for our Booklet No, 41 giving detailed descriptions and watch informa- 
tion never before made public, 


INGERSOLL WATCHES 


The Dollar Watch is theevery-day, every-purpose watch. Through 17 
years of service it has proven to the American people that it is sufficient 
for.all ordinary needs. It has established itself as a feature of American 
life and now commands a sale of over 12,000 watches a day. Itis fully 
guaranteed for accuracy and durability. Ingersoll watches are also made 
in ladies’ size, the ‘‘ Midget,’’ at $2.00, and the new thin-model, 
** Junior,’’ $2.00. : 

The name INGERSOLL is always stamped on the dial of genuine Ingersoll watches— Look for it. 


Sold by 60,000 dealers or postpaid by us. ‘Booklet free. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro.,” rah Building 
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OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


Crosses : 
High Sierra 
Great Salt Lake 


by Daylight 


Chicago in 3 Days 





Electric Lighted—Fast Flying Cross- 
Country Train—Luxuriously Equip- 
ped. Pullman Drawing Room State- 
room Vestibuled Sleeping Cars. 
Careful and Attentive Dining Ser- 
vice. Parlor Observation Car with 
Library and Cafe, Ladies’ Reading 
Room, Gentlemen’s Smoking Room. 
Daily News Bulletins, Latest Papers 
and Magazines. : 


Southern Pacific 
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Try a Bottle at Our Risk 


SPECIAL “NO RISK” OFFER. Secure a bottle of Liquid 
Veneer, go over your piano and the furniture and woodwork of one 
entire room with it according to the simple directions, and if it does 
not do all of the remarkable things we claim in the smaller print 
below, if it does not save you dollars for the pennies invested just 
send the remainder right back to the dealer, who will refund 





your money. 





Just Think What It Will Do 


Simply applied with a dusting cloth, Liquid Veneer will instantly renew all surfaces it 
touches, imparting to them a beautiful gloss and finish equal if not superior to that which they 
possessed when new. 

When we say renew, we mean that the whole interior of your house, from the parlor to 
the kitchen, from a $1,000 piano to a 50c kitchen chair, can be made to glisten just like new 
with practically no labor, just wiping the surface as though dusting with a cloth. 


Wonderful For Housecleaning 


It is simply wonderful as a cleaner and disinfectant. It will draw grimy, dusting matter 
; from every nook, corner and crevice carrying it away with the cloth, leaving 
the surface dry, smooth, sanitary and with a beautiful glossy newness. 


All Good Dealers Sell It 


cay Baffalo Specialty Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON ROADSTER, $1,250 


Compare this Car With All Others From the Highest 
to the Lowest Price 


SPECIFICATIONS : 


4-cylinder vertical motor, cast in pairs. 

Bore 4 1-4 in.; stroke 4 1-2 in. 

Lubrication by self-contained oiling system in 
crank case of motor. 

Water cooled by pump and thermo syphon. 

Spark and throttle control on top of steering 
column. . 

Double system of ignition, namely by battery and 
magneto or Atwater-Kent generator. 

Selective transmission running in oil bath. 

Three speeds forward and reverse. 

Shaft drive bevel gear. 


This car is constructed of the best material throughout, from rim to top. 
back this statement with an ironclad guarantee. 





Double brake system, internal expanding, out- 
ward contracting. 

Wheels 34 in. x 3 1-2 in. artillery type; 1 1-4 in. 
spokes, Marsh Q. D. rims. 

Weight 1,700 pounds. 

Tread 56 in. 

Large tubular front axle. 

41 in. semi-elliptic springs front, platform springs 
rear. 

Seating capacity 4. 

Make of Tires, optional. 

Whee! base 106 in. 


We 
Our output on this model is being 


rapidly taken and if you want to secure one of these cars place your order at once. 
Remember this CAR differs from others only in that 


We Give You More Value for Your Money. 





Carter Motor Car Corporation 


Office, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
Factory, Hyattsville, Md. 


(See page xxxvi.) 
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SCENE IN A RAISIN PACKING HOUSE. 


FRESNO 





The Geographical Center of California, 
Offers Golden Opportunities for Homeseekers 


Everything grows; irrigation (crop insurance), costs only 62% cents per acre. 
$31,000,000.—Produced in Fresno last year. That means over $600 per capita; INVESTIGATE. 
Unparalleled chances for men of large and small means. 

Women and girls earn large wages. 


Pleasant employment during the raisin and fruit packing season. 
For full information and literature address FRESNO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, or any 
of the following firms: 


Jonsen & Henderson, Real Estate, 31-32 Fresno Consolidated Canals, Fresno, Cal. 
Fiske Building. Frank H. Short, Attorney-at-Law. 
Fresno Realty Syndicate, Forsythe Bidg. Fresno Land and Improvement Co., Inc., McKel- 
Shepherd & Teague (Real Estate). vey & Carver, Mgrs. 1036 J Street, Fresno. 
Pierce & Anderson (Real Estate), 1152 J St. Kittrell & Willes, Real Estate. 
Fresno. S. C. Lenhart, 1144 J St., Fresno. 
Pearson’s Realty Exchange, 1944 Tulare St., San Joaquin Abstract Company, 1156 J St. 
Fresno. . Fresno County Abstract Company, 1459 K &t., 
Laguna Lands, Ltd., Laton, Cal. Fresno. 
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San Rafael, California 





SAN RAFAEL FROM THE FOOTHILLS 

















A SUBURBAN CITY OF HOMES, SURROUNDED BY SCENIC BEAUTIES, WITH CLIMATE 
UNSURPASSED, BEST OF MOUNTAIN WATER, PERFECT SEWER SYSTEM, RAIL AND 
WATER COMMUNICATION WITH OUTSIDE WORLD, FINE CHURCHES, BEST OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES, FINE STREETS, ABUND- 
ANCE OF TREES AND FLOWERS. A FAVORITE RESORT FOR A TEMPORARY OR PER- 
MANENT HOME. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OR ANY OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Whiteley & Norton (Real Estate), San Rafael. Hitchcock Military Academy. 
Cc. F. Mockler (Real Estate), San Rafael. Tamalpais Military Academy. 
George D. Shearer (Real Estate), San Rafael. Dominican College. 

W. L. Courtright (Real Estate), San Rafael. Hotel Rafael. 

Marin County Abstract Company, San Rafael. ; Charles & Co. (Dry Goods.) 





San Anselmo, California 


SAN ANSELMO, AN IDEAL SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT WITH A SUPERB CLI- 
MATE, IS SITUATED ON THE MAIN LINE OF THE STEAM RAILROADS, RUNNING 
THROUGH SONOMA, MARIN AND MENDOCINO COUNTIES. ITS REAL ESTATE VAL- 
UES ARE CONTINUALLY ON THE INCREASE. 


Atthowe & Leach (Real Estate), San Anselmo. F. Croker, (Real Estate)), San Anselmo, Cal. 





J. E. Lewis (Real Estate), Kentfield, Marin Co., Lowan’s Hill Private School for Giris, Mill 
California. Valley, California. 
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ING PIANOS 


Ask a Hearing 


and--- Nothing More! 


YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS 
THE JUDGE AND JURY 


VEN IF YOU ARE NOT MUSICAL, the Wing Piano will be sent 

to you on trial without the payment of even one dollar. We deliber- 
ately claim that the 21 largest styles of Wing Pianos have the most 
majestic tone under heavy playing and,the sweetest tone under light play- 
ing of any upright pianos whatever, ‘irrespective of the price or maker. 

We would not (and could not if we would) thus address millions of the most cultivated and intelligent 
readers in the U. S., spend thousands in magazines publishing such a challenge, and more thousands in R. R. 
freights, if we were wrong in our statements or over-conceited about the tone quality of the Wing Piano. 

For we are neither young nor trifling. We have been nearly half a century in the piano business, and 
during all of forty years have been scientifically studying tone and durability in preference to dollar making. 
This is the reason why the Wing Pianos ring with music. 

The forty years’ business experience has also taught us to weigh our WORDS carefully whether printed 
or spoken. Our WORD, black on white and over our name (which will be found at the foot of this notice), 
is that the Wing Piano is the sweetest of all in tone. 

Our commercial standing and references will guarantee you that our WORD is good and contract gilt-edged. 
The publishers of any prominent magazine will also tell you this. Read this exact copy of one of our trial blanks: 


TRIAL BLANK 








WING & SON, New York, , 

Gentlemen--You may ship me on trial one Wing Piano of the above style with stool and scarf, 
to this address: State with freight from New York prenvaid in advance, and 
send me an order to get it from the railroad depot, ON TRIAL ONLY. THERE IS NO AGREE- 
MENT BY ME TO PURCHASE THIS PIANO, but I will allow it to remain in my home on trial for 
twenty days, and if it proves satisfactory and I conclude to purchase it, I will make an agree- 
ment with you to pay you $ in the following way: ...........ss+0+- The piano to become 
my property upon completion of full payment as above. P : 

If, however, the piano does not prove satisfactory, I will return it to the railroad depot. 
I am to be under no obligation to keep this piano. In all respects the conditions are to be the 
same as if I were examining it in your wareroom. It is distinctly understood that I am to be 
AT NO EXPENSE WHATEVER FOR FREIGHTS COMING OR GOING. 

Yours respectfully 
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Write for the books and Wing Catalogue at P 
once, or fill in the coupon. Cut or , 
tear it out and mail to us now while , 
you think of it (and while you have / 


We Refuse to Sell Through Dealers 


Their profits would double the price of the 
WING PIANO. Buy without the dealers’ profits! 
the coupon.) You will be und.r no ¢ 


” % i = 
You Save From $75 to $200 obligations whatever. 7 WING 

perl as $ WING a a sate agi tom oF & SON 

absolutely. ou pay the cost of building it wit Ray 

one one moderate profit added. ‘ The Instrumental Attachment eT 365-378 

ith railroads everywhere, and business of all is added to cert yh 6 . 
kinds done by mail, the piano dealer or agent is pM: 13° pean rider od W. 13th St. 
now unnecessary. As the cheap kinds cost less than New York 


half, the dealers ‘‘talk up'' and push the cheap 
Pianos--but often call them high grade. 


You Need these Books—They are FREE 


We send two good books, ‘‘The Book of Complete 
Information About Pianos'' is a Complete Reference 
Book on the Piano. Technical Descriptions--I1llus- 
trates how all pianos are made--With large litho- 
graphed pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS-- 
Difference between excellent materials and labor 
and cheap substitutes--Reveals agents' methods, 
etc. A handsomely illustrated book of 162 pages. 


THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 
writing for 12 years. 
Wy , ear 365-378 W. 13th St., 
Mg - NEW YORK. 


perfection the tones of the °° 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Guitar 7 * 
andMandolin. It saveswear ,’3 
and prolongs the life of ,’.~ 
the Piano. The usual ¢ © 
playing of the keys .’6 
operates the Instru- \4 
mental Attachment. ,”% 
18 

Easy 44 
Payments 
Accepted 
and old pianos 
and organs 
taken in 
part ex- , 

o 


¢ 
2 


Send to the 
name and address 
written below, the 
“Book of Complete 
Information about Pi- 
anos,”’ ‘Story Book’’ and 
catalogue, without any cost 
or obligation on my part. 
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Merced Street Scene 


M erce IS THE GATEWAY TO THE YOSEMITE 
and THE GARDEN SPOT OF CALIFORNIA. 


You have heard of the Land of Promise? Come to the land of Fulfillment! * ° ° 
Where Nature keeps her Promises and Every Prospect Pleases! Irrigation is the Key! 


Merced County, California, is situated in the fertile valley of the San Joaquin. It is a land of perpetual 
summer, without the detracting features so prevalent in a tropical land. Its climate is equable and un- 
surpassed. Its products are manifold, and nature yields her wealth to the least effort. The city of Mer- 
ced is the metropolis of the county. It has a splendid. system of schools, its sanitation is perfect, its 
water splendid, and it has a rapidly growing commerce. Fiiancially, it is one of the strongest cities in 
the rich State of California. It is from here that the Yosemite Valley Railroad forms the open sesame to 
the Yosemite. To the tourist and traveler, to the homeseeker or the man who is looking for business 
opportunity, Merced offers unequaled allurement. 

The Distri& of Atwater adjoining Merced has the most productive soil to be found in the State of 
California. 

Every fruit and vegetable from sweet potatoes to oranges grow in abundance. 

Further information on this subject may be obtained by addressing J. S. Montgomery, Secretary Merced 
Chamber of Commerce, Merced, Cal., or any of the following: 


R. Barcroft & Sons Co., Merced. Merced Security Savings Bank, Merced. 

Casad & Gerard, 536 Canal St., Merced. Merced Lumber Company. 

The Commercial Bank of Merced. - Dr. E. S. O’Brien, Merced. 

S. C. Cornell. Dr. N. S. Peck, Merced. 

Co-operative Land & Trust Co., Merced J. E. Russell, Merced. 

F. F. Daunt, Merced. Dr. W. E. Lilley, Merced. 

Frank H. Farrar, Attorney, Merced. O. W. Lehmer, Traffic Manager Yosemite Valley R.R. 
Charley Hing, Merced. G. E Nordgren, Furniture and Undertaking, Merced. 
Chas. Heffernan, Central Hotel, Merced. Commercial Transfer Co., Merced. 

Klamath Lumber Co., Merced. J. B. Osborn, Atwater, Cal. 


W. H. Osborn & Co., Atwater, Cal. 
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C. W. Buchanan, Arch't., Pasadena, Cal. 


That Bungalow 
which you intend to build this Fall 
will need the soft, artistic tones of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


to make it harmonize with its surroundings. 
They are for shingles and all other exterior 
wood work, and preserve the wood thoroughly 
from decay and insects. SO per cent cheaper 
than paint, 100 per cent handsomer, and any 


intelligent boy can apply them. 

Send for samples of Stained Wood and Circulars. Free 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., ‘gi, Manutadurers 
Pacific Coast a Agente: :—Waterhouse and Price Co.,San 
Francisco; Mathews’ Pt. House, Los Angeles; 

S.W.R. Dally, Seattle; Timms, Cress & Co., Portland. 











The Charm That Attracts 

is Brilliancy, whether of mind or metal, 
Great Brilliancy of metal iseasily and quickly 
obtained by using 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


the famous Silver Polish. Over 40 years in 
household use. Unequalled for Cleaning 
and Polishing SILVERWARE. Perfectly 
harmless, never scratching or wearing. 
It’s the easy way; the pleasing way; the 
saving way. Isn't it the way worth trying? 
SAMPLE 


mailed on receipt of address. 
Full Sized box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Sold Grocers and 











Yosemite Valley 


Open 
All 
Year 
Visitors 
may view its 
grandeurs 


Winter 
Summer 


YOSEMITE ATE LE 


“RAILROAD CO 


First-class hotel peeves at El Portal and in 
Yosemite. Roads and n to nome, ¢ of 
interest. Only a few peene? > whe from Los An 
geles and San Francisco. Daily train service 
to El Portal, at the park line; thence three 
hours by stage coach, many ints 
of interest on the way, incl General View, 
So. b nig Veil Famer - H. etc. ae tickets 

connections, or stop-ove leges at 
Merced, see agent Southern Paciiic or Santa 
Fe. Write for descriptive folder. 


0. W. LEHMER, Traffic Mgr., Merced, Cal. 





THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash $1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds $1,479,043.00 
Deposits $35,079,498.53 
Total Assets $37,661,836.70 

Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office 
or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or coin 
by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m., and Saturday 
evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer: geeene Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William , * 2 Secretary, 
George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Mul- 
ler; Goodfellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhardt, I. N. Wal- 
ter, J. W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr., EB. T. 
Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission street, be- 
tween 2ist and 22d street. For receipt and pay- 
ment of deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clem- 
ent street, between 5th and 6th avenues. For 
receipt and payment of deposits only. W. C. 
Heyer, Manager. 
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The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger 


An Indispensable Device for the Up-to-Date Traveler on Land or Sea 


Have you been 
bothered while 
journeying on 
Steamship or 
Pullman by the 
fact that you 
have had no 
place-in which 
to properly 
hang your gar- 
ments on retir- 


ing ? 


| Have you 
| found your 
| clothing on 
| awakening in 


| the morning in 


complete  dis- 


| order, and full 
=| of creases, mis- 
Mem shapen gener- 


Gam ally, and in a 


very untidy 


condition? 


If you have traveled to any degree whatever, we know the answer. YOU HAVE! 





This unique traveling device solves the problem. It brings comfort to you» 
tidiness to your clothes, and evenness to your temper. 


Occupies but 1-2x3 inches in your valise when not in use. 
Occupies but | inch between curtains and berth when in position. 





50 CENTS THE PRICE, POSTPAID 


The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Gompany 


Room 16, 773 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Hall’s 


Vegetable Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair. It is now positively known 
that falling hair is caused by a germ, hence is a regu- 
lar germ disease. The first thing to do is to completely 
destroy these germs. Hiall’s Hair Renewer does this 
quickly and completely. Nature does the rest. 
Dandruff. Dandruff is also a germ disease. 
Hall’s Hair Renewer completely destroys these germs and 
removes all dandruff from the scalp. 28. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H, 


Promotes Growth Does not Change the 
An Elegant Dressing | Color of the Hair 




















Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th Street 
Subway and 53d 
St. Elevated and 
accessible to all 
surface lines. 


Near Theatres, 
Shops and 
Central Park 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly First 
Ciass. Rates 
Reasonable 
All Hardwood 
Floors and Oriental 
Rugs. 


Ten minutes 


Restaurant Unex- 
celled. Prices 
Reasonable 


Send for Booklet 
R. J. BINGHAM 


Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 


HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly with 
Hotel Imperial 





Union Square 
Hotel 


Cor. Post and Stockton Streets 
San Francisco 


The hotel overlooks beautiful 
Union Square, being on the 
north or sunny side, and in con- 
sequence the rooms of _ the 
Union Square Hotel have the 
finest outlook in San Francisco. 

Within a few minutes’ walk 
are the principal stores in the 
down town district. 

. The hotel is reached from the 
ferry by the Sutter street cars 
to Stockton street, and from the 
coast line depot by the Third 


street cars, transferring at 
Kearny and Sutter. 

The rooms are elegantly fur- 
nished and amply provided with 
baths; none are inside. Long 
distance telephone in each room. 

RATES—European and Amer- 
ican: Single for one person, $1, 
$1.50 and $2. Single room with 
bath for one person, $2 to $3 per 


day. 
R. H. GATLEY, Mgr. 


Victory Monument, 
Union Square. 
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One Oil for All Engines 


Don’t be confused by the conflicting claims and uncertain performances of oils 
that are “made especially” for different types of cars and engines or to meet different 
conditions. There’s one oil that gives perfect lubrication in a// types of engines under 
all conditions. Ask for 


The only oii that is really non-carbonizing, so pure, 
free and clear that it feeds regularly under all conditions 
of heat orcold. Made in the one grade only, which never 
varies—produced in only one place in the world—sold only 
under the name Zerolene. 

Put up in cans with patent spout, that cannot be 
refilled—also in barrels for garage trade. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Write for booklet, ‘‘21,000 Miles 

7 with Zerolene.”’ Free. 
STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 
(incorporated) 
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UNIFORMITY OF COMPOSITION 


RENDERS 


BORDEN’S 


EAGL 


BRAND CONDENSED 


MILK | 


Absolutely Dependable For 
Infant Feeding 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Est, 1857. *“Leaders of Quality.’’ 























A VIEW LOOKING DOWN DUPONT STREET, THE MAIN THOROUGHFARE 
OF THE ORIENTAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 
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SAN FRANCISCO MOVES DOWN TOWN 


BY CARRINGTON GRANT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LATHE. 


RRIVING IN _ San 
Francisco in May, 
1906, I was complete- 
ly stricken at the ap- 
pearance of my native 
city as the steamer 
slowly came to an an- 
chorage off Angel 
Island. A great scarred blotch, on which 
stood the towering and ragged remnants 
of walls and hummocks of brick, seemed 
to typify the burial of the best known 
and most cosmopolitan city of the Western 
hemisphere. The newcomer was usually 
certain that such was the case. He gazed 
around and clinched his deductions with 
the scenes of desolation which greeted him 
everywhere in the business district. The 
faint-hearted fled. They went to Seattle, 
Los Angeles, and other places, and spread 
the romances of the disappearance of the 
Queen of the Pacific from the arena of 
the commercial world. But, in spite of it 
all, San Francisco is today bigger, grander 
and more prosperous than ever—triie 
though the method of expression may be. 
The newspapers of the world. devoted 
acres of space to descriptions of the havoc 
wrought by the catastrophic fire, and 
many were the fears expressed even by 
sincere friends that the City by the Golden 
Gate had received her death-blow. Enter- 
prising metropoles to the north and south 
of us apportioned our trade—on paper— 
at the very time when they were most no- 
bly coming to our rescue with the necessi- 
ties of the hour. Some insurance com- 


panies—but few, to the credit of the insur- 
ance interests he it said—added to our em- 
barrassment by refusing to live up to their 
agreements. 

An event far more important: than the 
great fire has taken place during the past 
year. and yet, that element of the press 
which devoted interminable columns _ to 
heart-wringing descriptions of our plight 
three years ago. devotes but little attention 
to it. In the space of less than three 
years, the moving of the wholesale and 
retail business centers of the present sixth, 
and future second, city in the United 
States, to heretofore secondary wholesale 
and retail districts, and the final rein- 
statement of both in their original loca- 
tions, has been accomplished. 

When lower Market street was impassa- 
ble, when the whole business district was a 
smouldering area of iron beams and bricks 
and stone, instantaneous action was neces- 
sary. The subsidiary retail districts of 
Fillmore street and the.Mission were seized 
upon by the houseless business men. Van 
Ness avenue, in addition, was literally 
metamorphosed from a region of fashion- 
able boarding houses and clubs to a mag- 
nificent retail street in a few weeks. 
Armies of men worked day and _ night 
erecting wooden buildings or enlarging the 
old ones. But that isa tale that has been 
told so often that its repetition is weari- 
some. 

Van Ness avenue has begun to resume 
many of its old characteristics, though it 
is improbable that it will ever become en- 
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tirely de-commercialized, while Fillmore 
street and the Mission have permanently 
enlarged as retail districts, many of the 
large houses maintaining branches in 
those localities. 

But it is impossible for the mere reader 
to realize the complete rehabilitation of 
the down-town district as it exists today. 
In the natural course of events, San Fran- 
cisco could not have hoped to show such 
magnificent stores and shopping neighbor- 
hoods in twenty-five years. No city in the 
world of like population can boast such 
magnificent retail palaces as San Fran- 
cisco, and it is no idle statement that most 
centers with three times the population are 
behind us in this respect. Almost without 
exception, every firm has greatly enlarged 
its quarters, while many new houses, at- 
tracted by the unconquerable energy and 
catching optimism of San Franciscans, 
have cast in their lot with us. 

The impossible has literally been ac- 
complished in the space of three years. The 
individual who in 1906 had dared to pre- 
dict that in 1909 practically all the large 
merchants would be located in their old 
quarters would have been deemed a luna- 
tic. A few there still be who have not 
yet returned to the permanent retail cen- 
ter, awaiting the completion of the neces- 
sary buildings, but by the close of the 
year all will be reinstated, and the finest 
retail district on the American continent 
will be remembered by every sojourner 
within our gates. 

There are still vacant lots in the down- 
town district, some of them covered with 
the debris of the catastrophe ; there are yet 
streets where the buildings are not over- 
numerous. But that is a condition time 
will remedy. The available space in the 
buildings already erected vastly surpasses 
that at the disposal of the business man 
before the fire. Hight, ten, fifteen and 
twenty-story buildings now stand on sites 
which but three years ago were occupied 
by modest three or four-story structures. 
One of the largest department stores in 
the United States, which in 1906 was con- 
tent with three floors of the Parrott build- 
ing, now finds itself in possession of the 
entire immense structure, with no room 
to spare. One of the oldest music firms, 
which prior to the fateful year of the fire 
was content to do business in a modest 
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4-story building on Kearney street, today 
requires the whole of a 10-story building to 
conduct its business. The White House, 
known all over the world, is today domi- 
ciled in a palace which needs fear compari- 
son with none. 

Practically all the old shopping empor- 
iums which have been the delight of the 
gentler sex in past years have located on 
Grant avenue or the intersecting streets as 
far north as Bush. In every case a com- 
parison between the stores occupied by 
these firms at present and those in use be- 
fore the fire shows the present ones much 
larger. Rebuilding in this neighborhood 
is nearly completed, and when the streets 
are in final condition, the throng of shop- 
pers which have been the wonder and 
amazement of visitors, will be provided for 
in a manner unequaled west of Chicago, 
and not surpassed anywhere. 

Twenty years ago, San Francisco had 
one well-defined retail district. It was 
comparatively a small town then, and 
business drifted to a natural center 
with residences grouped on all sides with- 
in easy reach. Today there are populous 
residential districts many miles back from 
the old business center, and, in response 
to the city’s needs, in place of one retail 
district we have three. With the growth 
of the city this state of affairs was inevi- 
table. The visitation of 1906 but hastened 
it, and it is possible that in the future— 
the scars of the fire are too visible and re- 
cent at present—we may look back upon 
the year 1906 as the period from which 
our real expansion may be dated. 

Our Chief of Police is clamoring for an 
additional force of two hundred patrol- 
men, with the requisite complement of offi- 
cers. He asserts that the city has grown 
so rapidly since 1906 that the present force 
is utterly inadequate to properly attend to 
its duties, unless worked unreasonable 
hours. He states his belief that the city 
today, exclusive of the floating population, 
contains over 500,000 residents.- The 
Post-Office authorities, the public school 
officials, the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany directors, and other people in a posi- 
tion to judge, tell the same story. Our 
bank clearings, with unfailing regularity, 
continue to exceed in amount all the cities 
of the coast, with Denver thrown in for 
good measure. Our building total last 
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A VIEW DOWN GRANT AVENUE FROM SUTTER STREET. THE TALL 
STRUCTURE AT THE RIGHT IS THE SHREVE BUILDING, BACKED BY THE 
HEAD BUILDING. IN THE EXTREME DISTANCE IS TO BE SEEN THE’ 
PHELAN BUILDING, AND IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND IS THE NEW 
HOME OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
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month was surpassed only by New York, 
and we ultimately expect to occupy the 
same position from a numerical point of 
view. 

So the creation of other thriving re- 
tail centers in the city is then a cause for 
congratulation. It means that the me- 
tropolis of the West has discarded the old 
wavs. It is an evidence that the expansion 
of the city has been so great that sections 
of it are able to support independent banks 
—the Anglo-California Bank has lately 


erected a splendid structure in the Mission, 


A PORTION OF THE 
DOWN BATTERY STREET. THE 
SHOWN IN THE FOREGROUND. 


an! others are preparing to follow. It in- 
dicates that San Francisco, like the New 
York and London of today, will in the 
future be a consolidation of many cities 
under a general Government. The one 
great retail district in both those cities 
completely overshadows the minor centers, 
and so it will be here. On Market and 
the other streets indicated will, in twenty 
years, be built up the greatest shopping 


REHABILITATED WHOLESALE 
POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
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center on the continent, outside of New 
York. 

San Francisco was always famous as .a 
hotel city par excellence. The old Palace. 
the Occidental, the Lick House and others 
long ago gave the city a splendid reputa- 
tion for hospitality. At the present day 
our hotels need fear no comparison with 
those of London, Paris or New York. 
There are no finer hotels anywhere than 
the St. Francis, the Fairmont or the short- 
ly to be opened Palace. In the vicinity of 
Union Square are a number of others 


7” 


DISTRICT, SHOWING A VIEW 
COMPANY’S BUILDING IS 


which would be the pride of many cities 
of half a million inhabitants. The open- 
ing of the new Orpheum on Q’Farrell 
street, shortly to be followed by the new 
Columbia Theatre on Geary, marks the 
commencement of the return movement 
of the playhouses to their old locations. 
Buildings are now being erected for the 
habitations of the many famous restau- 
rants of the city. 








LOOKING DOWN KEARNEY STREET FROM POST STREET IN THE LEFT 


DISTANCE IS TO BE SEEN THE CE:-RONICLE BUILDING, AND TO THE 
RIGHT THE CLAUS SPRECKELS BUILDING 
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Market street, which, previous to 1906, 
was strictly a wholesale thoroughfare be- 
low Second street, is now lined with retail 
stores to the ferry. Three years ago, after 
four o’clock it was comparatively de- 
serted. Today the sidewalks are lined 
with pedestrians and shoppers until late 
in the evening, many of them being resi- 
dents of the trans-bay cities who formerly 
patronized the street cars to avoid the ted- 
ium of a walk through a district of iron- 
shuttered wholesale establishments. 

The corners formed by the intersection 
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cent facade of the new Palace Hotel in 
close proximity, afford a vision in embryo 
of Market street as a whole in the not 
distant future. 

The stretch from Third to Seventh 
streets is completely rebuilt. To one who 
viewed the awful scene of desolation in 
April, 1906, the achievement is little short 
of unbelievable. The giant nineteen-story 
Claus Spreckels building at that date 
rose on the corner of Third and Market 
like a colossal obelisk, the blackened 


smudges disfiguring its multitudinous 


IN THE BANKING AND INSURANCE DIST RICT,- SHOWING THE BANK OF CALIFOR- 
NIA. THE NEW BUILDING OF THE ALASKA COMMERCIAL COMPANY IS SEEN AT THE 


EXTREME RIGHT. 


of Market, Montgomery, Post and Second 
streets present an aggregation of towering 
skyscrapers which it would be hard to du- 
plicate in-a given area. The splendid 
white twelve-story First National Bank 
building, the fourteen-story structure 
which houses the Metropolis Bank and 
Trust Company, the eleven-story Crocker 
building, the ten-story building of the 
Union Trust Company, with the magnifi- 


window orifices bearing terrible witness 
to the fury of the Fire Demon. Across 
the street, the Chronicle building in a 
similar condition, attracted universal at- 
tention. Further up Market street, the 
James Flood building, scarred and 
blotched, stood unharmed by the quake. 
Today both sides of the main artery of 
the city for the distance mentioned are 
rebuilt and occupied by ‘many of the old 














THE IMPOSING JUNCTION OF POST, MONTGOMERY AND MARKET STS. 
AT THE LEFT IS THE CROCKER BUILDING; IN THE CENTER IS THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING; AND AT THE EXTREME RIGHT IS 
SEEN A PORTION OF THE UNION TRUST BUILDING 








firms and numerous others. The magni- 
ficent Phelan building of twelve stories, 
fronting on the gore caused by the junc- 
tion of O’Farrell and Market streets, is 
completed. At Fourth. and Market 
streets, the Pacific building, replacing the 
old Flood property, is a vast improvement. 
Hale Brothers’ magnificent store has been 
completely restored, and many new firms 
have located in the blocks between Fifth 
and Seventh streets. The Academy of 
Sciences building has been succeeded by 
the nine-story commercial structure which 
is already practically filled up with ten- 
ants.. Work on an immense department 
store building is expected to be shortly 
begun on the corner of Jones and Mar- 
ket. And so the list might be extended in- 
definitely. 

The retail center of the city is perma- 
nently fixed on Market street between 
Kearney and Powell. The overflow will 
inevitably spread as it is doing today up 
Market and the streets adjacent, but the 
buildings that line the thoroughfares in 
this neighborhood have settled the ques- 
tion. for all time: In the vicinity of 
Union Square the transformation is al- 
most magical. Even five years ago it 
was very evident that here was to be a 
shopping and hotel district second to none 
in the West. Many of the oldest and 
largest retail stores of the city ‘have se- 
cured locations and erected palatial builtl- 
ings facing the square. 
addition to the St. Francis is completed, 
it will occupy the entire western frontage 
of Powel] street, and will take premier 
rank as the largest hotel in the world of 
the first class. 

In the old banking and insurance dis- 
trict in the neighborhood of Montgomery 
and California streets many changes have 
occurred. The new building of the Cali- 
fornia Bank on California street, a struc- 
ture magnificent in its classic lines, has 
been completed, and is now occupied by 
the bank. The fourteen-story Merchants’ 
Exchange was thoroughly renovated after 
its visitation by fire, and can be seen by 


all passengers on incoming steamers, tow- _ 


ering tar above its neighbors. The Royal 
Insurance Company of Liverpool has 
erected a splendid ten-story building close 
by, and the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany’s twelve-story building, with its 
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When the new 








wealth of unique ornament, attracts ,en- 


eral attention. There are numerous other 
commercial palaces, constructed since the 
fire, which lack of space forbids mention 
of. Sufficient it is to say that the old 
banking and insurance district has been 
transformed to such an extent that it is 
hardly recognizable. 

Kearney street, north of California, is 
rebuilt practically on the old lines, with 
the exception that the buildings are of 
better class. Always given over to pawn- 
shops, outfitting stores for seamen and 
saloons where these seamen are despoiled 
of their money with monotonous regular- 
ity, it is again the resort of the same 
classes. The neighborhood is hardly so 
noisy and turbulent as in the days of 
yore, for which we may render devout 
thanks to our police force. 

While, however, the Caucasian popula- 
tion of the city has shown unexampled 
energy and courage, the Chinese element 
must not be forgotten. Chinatown, the 
most picturesque of San Francisco’s many 
picturesque quarters, was wiped out abso- 
lutely and completely, by the fire. It is 
today solidly rebuilt with a far higher 
tvpe of structure, erected mainly by Chi- 
nese capitalists. 

Chinatown has not moved down-town. 
It has moved over from Oakland. The 
Chinese, while the city was still burning, 
migrated across the bay in a body, and 
many propositions were advanced having 
for their object the prevention of their 
return to the old quarters. All proved un- 
availing against the general sentiment 
that the city should be apportioned, with 
reference to racial distribution, in the 
same districts as it was prior to the year 
1906. 

The new Oriental quarter contains an 
Americanized Chinese city. It is as pro- 
nouncedly Occideatal as the electric lights 
with which its stores are illuminated. Its 
merchants have absorbed the spirit of 


‘their American colleagues on Post street, 


and, as a result, the new Chinatown far 
surpasses the old from a modern stand- 
point. The old Chinatown was the delight 
of the artist. In its crooked alleyways, 
and through its tumble-down buildings, 
the photographer, both amateur and ex- 
pert, secured recordings which are today 
treasured as priceless mementoes. It is 
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| A GROUP OF MODERN STRUCTURES IN UPPER 


THE RIGHT IS SHOWN THE NEW FIFTEEN-STORY 
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gone forever, and in its place has arisen 
a city within a city, peopled by Orientals, 
and yet equipped with every convenience 
and innovation that the larger American 
city surrounding it can boast. 

Twenty years ago, the advent of a pho- 
tographer in Chinatown was usually the 
signal for the scurrying to cover of many 
of its inhabitants. They conceived that in 
some strange way the “foreign devil,” if 
he succeeded in enclosing their likeness 
within his camera, became endowed with 
tremendous powers for evil over them. A 
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its most enthusiastic adherents expected 
it would be able to. In the old days it 
was the accepted idea in some quarters to 
sneer at the “silurianism” of the city’s 
merchants. That sneer, if it ever had 
any basis of fact, has been killed forever. 

The events since the fire make it more 
and more evident that, in addition to be- 
ing one of the world’s commercial centers, 
San Francisco is destined to be _ the 
Pleasure City of the globe. A yearly in- 
creasing multitude of Easterners and Eu- 
ropeans sojourns here for lengthy periods 


MARKET STREET AT POWELL, SHOWING THE EMPORIUM, COMMERCIAL, AND 


PACIFIC BUILDINGS. 


IN THE DISTANCE IS SEEN THE TOWERING HUMBOLDT BANK 


BUILDING. A PORTION OF THE FLOOD BUILDING SHOWS AT THE LEFT OF THE 


PICTURE. 


few days ago, during the quest in China- 
town for the photographs which illustrate 
this article, the little Chinese girl whose 
picture appears on another page, ran 
boldly in front of the camera and re- 
mained there until the operation was com- 
pleted. 

All in all, San Francisco has moved 
down town about five years earlier than 


each year, and, with the increase of popu- 
lation on the North American continent, 
the visitors will swell into millions. In 
the Orient, as the writer well knows, San 
Francisco is better known than any other 
foreign city, and the American exile at his 
“tiffin” in the cities of China, Japan and 
the Philippines longingly looks forward 
to the time when his leave of absence be- 











UNION SQUARE AND THE MONUMENTAL ST. FRANCIS HOTEL. THE 
ELKAN-GUNST BUILDING IS SEEN AT THE LEFT OF THE ST. FRANCIS 




















A VIEW DOWN MARKET STREET 


TION OF THE CHRONICLE BUILDING 
. X 

comes due, that he may visit the city he 
so offensively to our ears calls “Dear old 
’Frisco.” The preparations made to ac- 
commodate the wants of all these visitors, 
immense though they are, will probably 
prove inadequate in the near future. The 
influx is only in its initial stage, and as 
Paris today maintains a population of 
three millions largely dependent on the 
wealthy classes of all nationalities who 
are attracted by her splendid _ theatres, 
palatial shops, and other opportunities 
for amusement, San Francisco will do 
likewise for a far wealthier clientele in 
the days not verv far away. 

This source of revenue, however, while 
most desirable, will always be secondary 
in importance. The merchants who have 
rebuilt the down-town city have done so 
with an abiding faith in the commercial 
supremacy of San Francisco’s _ position. 
In the geographical center of the coast, 
located on a harbor unapproached in size, 


FROM KEARNEY. 
iS THE MONADNOCK BUILDING, BACKED BY THE NEW PALACE HOTEL, 
ROPOLITAN BANK BUILDING, AND THE BALBOA BUILDING. 
SHOWS. 














FOREGROUND 
THE MET- 
AT THE LEFT A POR- 


IN THE RIGHT 


safety, or accessibility on the western 
shore of the continent, San Francisco is 
today reaching out for her laurels as a 
wor!d-center. To the north and south of 
her are thriving cities growing at a tre- 
mendous rate, whose prosperity but pays 
tribute to her own. To the east of her 
lies an inland empire, which has been 
pronounced by authorities innumerable 
the richest agricultural territory on the 
globe, and facing us in the Orient is a 
tremendous population awakening with 
unexampled rapidity to the call of West- 
ern civilization. Under these conditions, 
it is not so surprising that our capitalists 
have rebuilt the city on a larger and 
grander, scale in three years. ‘To be sure, 
we ourselves may be pardoned if, some- 
times as we look around, the new mercan- 
tile palaces seem but a vision of San Fran- 
cisco as she will be. But.the bank clear- 
ings tell the story. Our trade expansiom 
has just commenced, our agricultural em- 
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pire is barely scratched, and the future is 
brighter than ever with the consciousness 
of unassailable commercial supremacy on 
the shores of the greatest of the world’s 
oceans, 

Though not a century old, no city has 
been ttied in the furnace of affliction like 
San Francisco. Others, visited with a 
tithe of the burdens she has staggered un- 
der, have disappeared from the face -of 
the earth. Some people say that San 
Franciscans are different from the _ in- 
habitants of other places, where the course 
of life flows uninterruptedly to its close. 

The indictment, if it may be’so called, 


is correct. We are different. The hap- 
penings of the past three years are proof 
enough of this assertion. The San Fran- 
cisco environment is surcharged with an 
electric vitality that does not permit the 
resident to vegetate. He lives every mo- 
ment of life to its fullest capacity, and it 
is owing to this condition that the city of 
today is renovated and re-instated in its 
old quarters in the face of the prediction 
of our utter defeat in the struggle against 
the most disastrous visitation of all time. 
Yes, San Francisco has moved down- 
town, and is today bigger, grander, and 
more prosperous than ever. 
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T. FEE 


BY HARRY 


We count the task the sad day brings 

And see with dim unseeing eyes, 

Nor know ’neath Fate’s befriending skies 
The heritage of finer things. 


Unknowing still we play the part 
And grasp the sordid joy it gives, 
Nor seem to see that steadfast lives 

Hope’s augury within the heart. 


Though Life its verities shall send 
And Death uplift its hand to smite, 
Still love shall leap with love to light 
And friend shall know the soul of friend. 

















SONNETS TO A SUICIDE 


BY JOSEPH NOEL 


You tore aside the veil that Life would wear 
In mystery before her leering face 
To awe the weaklings of a weakened race 
Into complete subjection to her care, 
Primal at best, forbidding you to dare 
Approach the end at other than snail’s pace 
Lest all her plans be set awry. Disgrace, 
Bestowed by those who crawl, is now your share. 


Earth-bound you never were nor will you be; 
You smiled at fate, at fate you still shall smile 
If consciousness be then inflicted there 
As here. Again the veil you’ll tear to see 
The other side, nor will you stay to while 
Away the time. Onward you’ll go. But where? 


X 


If 


King Death you greeted as your dearest friend. 

No backward glance you ventured at the game 

You scorned to play, and which we play the same 
As when a vagrant smile you oft would send 
At us, coerced by fate, to wait the end 

Knowing we lose, like him of vanished name 

Who cast the loaded dice to win him fame—. 
And to oblivion’s purpose thus did bend. 


Gossamer threads that float on Summer’s breast 
Bind you to us who grudgingly remain. 
The lark sings all the songs you made us love. 
On every crested wave that seeks for rest 
Your subtle beauty is enthroned again. 
We see you in the iris-breasted dove. 
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from Mill Valley to 
Sausalito. He was 
over against the bank 
attempting to light 
damp tobacco in a 
sawed-off briar pipe, 
and when his last 
match fizzled out he used deplorable lan- 
guage. 1 handed him a fresh box of 
matches, but as they did not prove more 
effective, I offered my own pouch of plug. 
That made us friends without further 
parley. The guild of My Lady Nicotine 
is catholic, and there are no conventions 
for those who smoke from the same pouch 
on the open road. 

“Have you been working in the moun- 
tains?” I asked by way of starting the 
conversation. 

“No.” he answered with the utmost 
simplicity, “I am a sailor. Three years 
ago I was shanghaied in old ’Frisco. 
Been on the same old tramp ever since, 
until yesterday, when they marooned me 
near Tomales Point. It’s took me all of 
last night and to-day to walk over them 
hills, so as I could catch the ferry at Sau- 
salito for the city.” 

I have long since learned not to exclaim 
in surprise at anything, so I responded 
quietly enough to this bald statement 
freighted with such possibilities of ro- 
mance. 

“It is a tough journey, but why did they 
put you off at Tomales Point? Why could 
they not have set you free in San Fran- 
, cisco ae 

“T guess you don’t understand the 
game,” he said. “The Customs House 
guys come aboard before anybody can go 
ashore, and they’re lookin’ for shanghaied 
sailors as much as anything else. I’d be 
locked up down below, but if they found 
me I’d squeal on the captain. But he 
puts me off out there and if I go over to 
"Frisco now and try to have him 
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pinched, no cop ain’t goin’ to believe my 
story. See?” 

“And you’ve been gone three years! 
Isn’t that a very long voyage?” 

“Yes, mate, even for a tramp sailing 
vessel, but we got plenty of business be- 
tween the South American ports, and then 
we was wrecked once among the Galapa- 
gos Islands and laid up there for six 
months before a ship came and towed us 
over to Guayaquil for repairs.” 

“Did the captain pay you fair wages?” 
I asked, cautiously, curious to know what 
reward a man got for three years filched 
from his life, but fearing to hurt his feel- 
ings. 

My companion laughed _ genially. 
“Wages!” he said. “Hell! If the cap- 
tain had wanted to pay me wages he 
wouldn’t ’a’ shanghaied me. ‘The grub 
wasn’t so rotten, and he give me twenty 
bucks before he put me ashore last night. 
I was the fool to be caught in the first 
place, but you may bet your sweet life I 
won't be shanghaied no more.” 

The dusk was gathering rapidly, but 
Sausalito was in sight, and as I glanced 
towards the bay, I saw an approaching 
ferry-boat threading her way through a 
flotilla of pleasure craft. There would be 
plenty of time to catch her, so we did not 
hurry overmuch. 

As we entered the town, walking beside 
the railroad tracks, my friend jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder and spoke with 
animation. “Gee!” he said, “I might ’a’ 
taken the train way back and got to the 
city this morning, but I couldn’t spare the 
price. Besides, there’s nothin’ doin’ until 
night-time.” 

“You could have looked for a ship,” I 
suggested. 

“What, a job! And me with twenty 
bucks in my pocket and three years to 
make up for. Might as well have bought 
a railroad ticket. No, no, the captain was 
white enough to stand me a treat, and I’!1 
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have alittle fun on him before I go to 
work again. And, while I think of it, 
my name’s Maguire.” 

It was nearly dark when ‘we entered the 
ferry station, and by the time we churned 
out of the slip and headed citywards, a 
score of lights shone out on the hills be- 
hind Sausalito and in front of us the win- 
dows of the prison on Alcatraz Island 
winked unsteadily from a grey and shape- 
less background. 

Maguire and I stood on the lower deck, 
puffing contentedly at our pipes. He was 
not very talkative, and my efforts to get 
from him ever the dry bones of his ro- 
mance were disappointing. With the van- 
ity of the teller of tales, to whom an ex- 
perience is meaningless unless it can be 
expressed in words, [ thought that I could 
supply the flesh and blood; but he would 
not give me the chance. He had lived 
those three years and had straightway for- 
gotten them as you and I forget a meal 
once we have eaten it. 

In despair I ceased questioning him, 
and we leaned over the rail in silence for 
many minutes. It was he who spoke first. 

“The lights o’ ’Frisco look kinda 
changed to me,” he said abruptly. “What 
is that big house on the top of Nob Hill? 
I guess they’ve got the Fairmont Hotel 
finished, eh?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “that is the Fair- 
mont. The Palace Hotel will soon be open 
now.” 

“What! Did they close the Palace? I 
don’t see what they should do that for.” 

I stared at him curiously. So my friend 
Maguire had a sense of humor, and dry 
humor, too, for he had made his last re- 
mark in the most matter-of-fact way. 

“Well, you see,” I told him, “you’ve 
been away so long that you do not realize 
how shabby the Palace got to look in 
April, 1906. The guests all thought they 
would move in a hurry and the owner has 
been busy on his repairs ever since.” 

“You don’t say!” replied Maguire. 
“You’re right about the date, too, for I 
was copped on that old tramp in March, 
06. I didn’t think there was anything 
wrong with the Palace then, but it’s won- 
derful how them big hotels go quick.” 

I felt a new interest in him. He could 
evidently deal in repartee also, and I be- 
gan to have hopes that he might yet tell 
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me that wonderful story of his and give 
me such a plot as I did not pick up every 
day. 

The hands‘ of the clock on the Ferry 
building tower pointed to 7:30 when our 
boat at last bumped against her landing 
place and the gangway plank was let 
down. We hustled along with the crowd, 
but paused in the waiting room while Ma- 
guire loaded his abbreviated pipe for the 
twentieth time. 

“Tt’s good to be in the old town again, 
isn’t it?” I remarked. 

“Yes,” said Maguire; but he was star- 
ing from under puckered eyebrows 
through the doorway and beyond the cars 
that clanged noisily in a never-ending 


procession. “Hell!” he exclaimed, start- 
ing forward; “what’s wrong with East 
street? And that ain’t Market in front 


there. The blamed old Ferry building 
was at the foot of Market when I last 
knowed it.” 

He had hurried away from me, but I 
caught up with him on the pavement 
where he stood regarding the scene, in- 
terest and surprise at last dispelling the 
stolid look to which I had grown accus- 
tomed. 

“Things have changed a bit since the 
fire. You only knew the city in the old 
days,” I said. 

“That’s the word!” he shouted. “I 
knowed there musta been a fire in this 
part of town. Chawed up the whole of 
East street, eh ?” 

A flash of comprehension came to me, 
but in the next breath I told myself that 
the idea was absurd. 

“Maguire,” I said, “you’ll travel a long 
way before you get to where that fire 
stopped.” 

“Oh, that’s what you meant about the 
Palace! You don’t tell me it burned all 
Market street up to the old Palace! Yes, 
it did, too. There’s not a building up that 
way I ever seen before.” 

And at last I understood. This was 
too good to be true. He was giving me 
a story after all, and, furthermore, living 
it under my very eyes. But I must be 
cautious. 

‘Did you get no news while you were on 
that voyage?” I asked casually. “Did 
you meet -no one to tell you about what 
happened up here?” 

















“Never heard about-no fire. When we 
called at a port the captain locked me up 
in the hold for fear I’d skip. The only 
time I ever spoke to a white man off of 
our own boat was when we was wrecked 
in the Galapagos. Lord! So there was 
a big blaze in ’Frisco and nobody put me 
wise |” 

The love of the theatrical is latent in us 
all, and a psychological moment had ar- 
rived. I placed my hand on his shoulder 
and spun him round so that he faced me. 
“Maguire,” I said, “on April 18, 1906, 
San Francisco was destroyed by an earth- 
quake and burned for three days after- 
wards. There is not one house of the old 
town left between here and Van Ness 
avenue.” 

He blinked at me for a few minutes in 
silence. Then he started off at a trot to- 
wards Market street. “Gawd!” he cried, 
‘T’ve a pile of sight-seein’ to do to-night.” 

We went up the new Market street to- 
gether, Maguire commenting on many 
things and I playing the part of a guide. 
At Kearney street we paused while he sur- 
veyed the crossing that restoration has 
changed least. 

“Lotta’s Fountain is at the old stand, 
anyways,” he remarked. “Good old Lotta! 
Used to have a swaller here when I was 
broke, which was most times. But not to- 
night, mate. I'll give Lotta the go-by 
tonight and look for somethin’ better 
than water as soon as I get my bearin’s.” 

Kearney street, which is changed so ut- 
terly as to be a new thoroughfare, dis- 
tressed him visibly. He stopped a dozen 
times and peered into holes in the ground 
half-filled with debris, or the bricks and 
mortar that were later on to form part of 
a new structure. He was interested, was 
Maguire, and gave his brain unaccus- 
tomed work as he strove to recall just 
what building had once stood on each cor- 
ner lot. 

Suddenly, however, he paused and 
gripped me by the arm. “Mate,” he said 
plaintively, “don’t tell me there ain’t no 
more Coast.” t 

For a moment I was puzzled. “Coast?” 
I repeated. “Yes, most of the waterfront 
was saved.” Then, as he grinned at my 
stupidity, I understood and was able to 
set his mind at rest. 


“That’s good,” sighed this capitalist 
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with all of twenty dollars to draw upon. 
“Because I was never a selfish man, and 
there ain’t no fun in blowin’ your stake 
alone.” 

And so we drifted by easy stages to- 
wards the Barbary Coast of his dreams. 
It was ten o’clock when we halted at the 
corner of Kearney street and Montgomery 
Avenue. Maguire’s zeal as an explorer 
was beginning to abate, and the contrast 
of new buildings and the ruins of the past 
interested him less and less. When I 
pointed to the site of the Hall of Justice 
he would scarcely turn his head. “Glad 
that old joint went up in smoke,” he said. 
“T’ve been in there five times, or it may 
be six, but it’s a safe bet they’ll take me 
somewheres else next time.” 

To our right while he spoke a garish 
row of lights shone through a hazy fog 
and the tinkling of many mechanical 
pianos each minute made my influence less 
potent to keep him on the sidewalk. He 
had suggested “drinks” several times, and 
seemed offended when I refused. Clearly, 
his stake was burning his pocket. 

At length the inevitable happened. The 
door of a combined saloon and dance-hall 
swung open and a variety of cheerful 
sounds reached our ears. Maguire 
stretched -out his hand. “So long!” he 
said. “You won’t keep me company, so 
I guess I’ll have to take my first drink 
alone. Much obliged to you for showin’ 
me the town, mate.” 

I returned his salute, and with incred- 
ible speed he darted through the alluring 
doorway. I turned to go, but moved by 
a strange impulse, I strolled over to the 
door and looked in. The Man Who Had 
Never Heard was leaning over the bar. He 
was drinking with the barkeeper, and his 
face was alight with a great enthusiasm 
as he wished that gentleman length of 
days. Catching sight of my reflection in 
the mirror opposite, he interrupted him- 
self and beckoned with a great show of 
enthusiasm. 

“Come along in. Make it three beers, 
barkeep’,” he shouted, but as I shook my 
head. he gave me up as a bad case. 

“Well, if you won’t, good-bye again,” 
he said. “But say good-evening to my 
friend behind the bar here—Mr. Jimmy 
Smith. Knowed him before I was shang- 
haicd. It’s the same old town, mate.” 
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BY FRED A. HUNT 


(MOKH-IS-TUN-E-VE-HO; the man who writes.) 











The Overland Monthly announces that it has arranged with Mr. Fred A. Hunt, 
the well-known frontiersman and author, to contribute a series of sketches of fron- 
tier life and Indian warfare to this magazine. Mr. Hunt is an acknowledged author- 
ity on matters pertaining to the Western Indians, their habits and customs, and his 
articles will, moreover, be profusely illustrated with photographs of the partici- 
pants and localities referred to in his writings. The narratwes will therefore be all 
the more interesting since, on account of the rapid disappearance. of the old-time, 
“war-path” Indian, authentic picturings of him are rare. “Faked” Indian photo- 
graphs are legion. Of Mr. Hunt, General Charlies King, the noted author, wrote: 
“When a man has served with credit through the great Civil. War, rising later to the 
rank of Commander in the Grand Army of the Republic; when he has added to this 
service by long years of comradeship with the foremost of the Indian fighters in 
our frontier warfare; has won the Congressional Medal of Honor, and gained the 
confidence and friendship of such soldiers as Philo Clark in the Sioux campaigns 
and Marion P. Maus in Apacheland; when, added to years of service in the field, 
he has given years of service with his pen to the commemoration of the heroism 
and sacrifices of the little Regular Army of the old days, surely do his writings de- 
mand the attention and study of the thinking readers of the country.” 


—THE EDITOR. 











THE SUMMER of _ west of the line of the Indian Territory, 
1874 there was a pe- and about forty-five miles west of the 
euliar structure of southerly line of No-Man’s Land. It was 
hewn logs, inserted termed Adobe Walls, presumptively be- 
one end in the ground, cause there were no walls there, and be- 
made as a stockade, cause the edifice was not constructed of 
and with a bastion or adobe. The site of the obsolete fortifica- 
block-house at the _ tion is now ten miles due east of the thriv- 
southeast and northeast corners, located ing town of Plemons, Hutchinson County, 
on the Canadian River, some sixty miles Texas. 
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In and about this redoubt was a party 
of twenty-eight buffalo hunters, pirates of 
the plains, whose galleon was the trusty, 
swift horse, and whose armament lay in 
rifle and courage. Prominent among them 
were Fred W. Schmalsle, now one of the 
prominent citizens of Miles City, Mont., 
‘‘Billy” Dixon, for twelve years afterward 
a Government scout and then sheriff of 
Hutchinson County, “Billy” Tyler, Amos 
Chapman (“Tam-e-yukh-tah,” cut-off 
leg), who now has a large ranch near 
Barnes, Okla., George Steel, Lem T. Wil- 
son, Ira Wing, the Shadler brothers, 
“Spotty” Dunlop, “Blinky” Jack, “Wall- 
Eyed” Bill (Sellew), J. E. Woods and 
Tripp. These buffalonian buccaneers 
were under the tutelage of a man named 
Meyers, a storekeeper of Dodge City, Kan- 
sas, at that time the railway terminal and 
a tolerably—or intolerably—hard settle- 
ment; a favorite stamping ground of 
“Wild Bill” (Hickok.) Meyers assembled 
a copious outfit of groceries, sundries, etc., 
and recruiting the other twenty-seven ven- 
turesome men, left the plains at the head 
of Moors Creek, traveled down the Canad- 
ian to Adobe Walls Creek, and_ there, 
pitching their tents, they speedily had the 
nucleus of a trading-post, the hewn log ar- 
rangement being erected to serve as a two 
hundred-foot square corral, storehouse for 
hides and means for ultimate defense. 
Nestled around the corral were several 
peaceful huts; one a general store whereof 
Meyers was the proprietor; another, the 
blacksmith shop (the village smithy) 
whereof the brawny and sinewy Vulcan 
was Thomas O’Keefe, but who, save for 
bis muscle, was not strikingly a counter- 
part of Longfellow’s chestnutty gentle- 
man, and a‘saloon and cafe whose gany- 
mede was Charles Rath. 

At the store, the hides of the buffalo 
were bought for $3 apiece, and as one man 
would frequently kill and skin fifty buf- 
falo a day, the business was highly lucra- 
tive, and Meyers and his merry men un- 
der the greenwood thrived, and the limit 
on the village games of poker was “histed.” 
So large was the supply of hides that fre- 
quent wagon-train trips had to be made 
for their conveyance to Dodge City be- 
tween that place and Adobe Walls, the city 
being about one hundred and fifty miles 
northeast of the settlement. 
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The buffalo hunters hunted and -killed 
“and “‘skun,” and sold and shipped; all to 
the manifest and accumulating indigna- 
tion and propelling vengeance of the In- 
dians of that region, who were not in sym- 
pathy with any such comprehensive de- 
molition of their incipient tepees, blan- 
kets, meat, clothing, suit-cases (or par- 
fleches), and sundries, all these being con- 
served in and obtained from the buffalo. 

Some idea may be formed of the possi- 
bilities of the wanton slaughter of these 
fine animals by hunters, when absolved 
from any control save that of their own 
greed, when the following two items, 
anent the killing of game by parties of In- 
dians under military surveillance, are 
read, and when the fact is remembered 
that Indians never slaughtered game ruth- 
lessly nor needlessly, but simply to supply 
their wants. 

June 14, 1877. Captain Ewers (the military 
suzerain of the captive Indians), and thirty men 
and some seventy captive Sioux and Cheyenne 
Indians, started on a buffalo hunt to _head- 
waters of Porcupine on north side of Yellow- 
stone, returning June 27, having killed one hun- 
dred antelopes and one hundred and fifty buf- 


faloes. 


June 29, 1877. Captain Ewers’ company and 


one hundred and two Cheyenne and Sioux In- 
dians left for the headwaters of Sunday Creek 
on buffalo hunt, returning from hunt on east 
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LITTLE RAVEN (O-KO-KE-OKH HAH-KIT) 
RAVEN, WHO WAS ONE OF THE MOST CEL.EBRATED 


IS HOLDING THE CHILD 


branch of Dry Fork, August 13th, having killed 
five Hundred buffaloes and one hundred and 
fifty antelopes; bringing back three hundred and 
fifty buffalo skins for tepees, as well as ten 
thousand pounds dried meat. 


“* 

In¢view of the enormous quantity of 
game at that time roaming the region be- 
tween the Yellowstone and the Missouri 
rivers, such killings produced no appre- 
ciable diminution in the vast herds. The 
Indian method of hunting game was to 
make a large circle around the game to 
be attacked; the ellipse to the leeward 
gradually closing in on the quarry, that to 
windward remaining nearly stationary and 
far distant, the advancing hunters avail- 
ing themselves of every ambushment of 
tall grass or hummocks, and when these 
were unavailable, lying prone on the earth 
and creeping like worms toward the de- 
sired points. On arriving within good 
shooting distance they let fly a cloud of 
arrows into the grazing herd, maiming 


WARRIORS. LITTLE 
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many and killing some by a lucky shot, 
these that were unhurt fleeing from the 
hurtling shafts toward the other side of 


‘the contracting circle, that, in turn, dis- 


charged their arrows, putting more of the 
game to the bad, the still unhurt fren- 
ziedly charging through the advancing 
line and escaping: a really mad and red- 
eyed buffalo was “bad medicine” (mi-yo-e 
ab-se-vah.) An alleged Wild West paint- 
ing of Indians disguised (?) by wolf- 
skins dangling from their heads and walk- 
ing nearly upright is a marvelous figment 
of the artistic imagination ; buffaloes’ eyes 
were quite small, but they were very keen 
of vision, and they were not sufficiently 
used to being stalked by timber wolves 
walking on their hind legs to want: to 
evade them, even if timber wolves were 
not a rarity to them at any time. Prairie 
wolves and coyotes, buffalo had no use for 
nor affiliation with, and their keen scent 
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would advise them of the contiguity of the 
wolf species more readily than of the 
scent of an Indian—and that was not a 
particularly delicate fragrance. Legends 
of venerie state that hunters would sus- 
pend red rags from sticks, whereupon the 
timid and unsophisticated, yet curious, an- 
telope would come to the red rag and be 
slaughtered by the hidden hunter; this 
may have been done, although I never saw 
any antelope gold-bricked in any such 
bare-faced manner; buffalo, however, were 
of an entirely different kidney, and not 
so gullible. 

The brewing storm of contemplated 
punishment for the temerity of the hunt- 
ers gathered and broke. At about three 
o’clock on the morning of June 27, 1844, 
the slumbering inmates 
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Long Hair), discerned what at first 
appeared to be a mass of moving bod- 
ies coming up the valley, but they 
were not determined to be hostile Indians 
until the man who had gone to round up 
the horses recognized them as such. He 
fired his revolver, yelled and fled toward 
the camp, reaching it some two hundred 
yards ahead of the foe, who came charg- 
ing, shouting their goose-pimply war- 
whoop, firing a volley and driving the 
hunters’ loose stock promiscuously before 
them. 
To quote “Has-ta”: 


The sight of that savage band, painted hide- 
ously in all colors, their handsome war-bonnets 
dancing and streaming in the wind, charging 
in solid mass, their fantastically decorated 
horses running like mad, was enough to make 
the stoutest heart quail; if the hunters had heen 








of one of the rude build- 
ings were awakened by 
the cracking of the cot- 
tonwood ridge-pole—ob- 
viating the crack of 
doom for them—that up- 
held the rafters and a 
heavy dirt roof. Realiz- 
ing that its superincum- 
bent weight would very 
likely cause it to fall, the 
awakened hunters sought 
and obtained the help of 
some of the others, who - 
cut a staunch prop from 
an adjacent tree, and 
placed it as an upright 
support beneath the frac- 
tured ridge-pole. Morn- 
ing being imminent, and 
many .of the hunters 
wishing to make an early 
start for their respective 
abattoirs, it was decided 
to remain awake, take 
the morning meal and 
while away the time un- 
til it was sufficiently 
light for comfortable 
and circumspect travel- 
in 


While looking over 


the valley (some six 
miles in length) in the 
beautiful pearly gray of 
the coming morn, Billy 
Dixon (“Has-Ta,” or 
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of the quailing kind—but they weren’t. On 
they came, yelling like demons and firing their 
guns. They kept close together so long that 
it looked as though they intended to strike the 
buildings like a huge wave. They were splendid 
horsemen and had perfect control of their 
steeds, but they were unprepared for the re- 
ception they got from the white men, for 
when they arrived within fifty yards of the 
buildings, the big guns of the buffalo hunters 
rang out, and an Indian was dropped at every 
shot. These men, who had all faced “battle, 
murder and sudden death’ in various forms 
many times before, knew that nothing but a 
true aim and steady nerve would get them 
out of their predicament, and obviate the choice 
between a quick end by the bullet or a linger- 
ing and fearsome death by torture; so every 
man stood at his post and made that post a 
hot one for his assailants. Warriors fell dead 
and wounded on all sides, some almost beneath 
the window apertures of the buildings. Charge 
after charge was made by the determined but 
too-zealous savages, only to be withered by 
the accurate and plunging fire of the defenders. 

So the fight went on from daylight until dark 
of that long summer day. Occasionally, the 
Indians would make a circle of extended diame- 
ter around the beleaguered, and, while riding 
around the circumference, some would make a 
frenzied dash into the village and try to batter 
down ‘the doors of the huts; but all their at- 
tempts were counteracted by the same stolid 
and insuperable defense, wherefore they aban- 
doned all attempts or tactics for assaulting the 
village en masse, and turned their attention to 
the rescue of their wounded comrades lying in 
the tall grass. They would make a charge, and, 
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while the inmates of the houses were firing at 
them, the wounded wouid rise, make a speedy 
sprint for twenty or thirty yards and then drop 
into the grass again, repeating this getaway 
process until they had got to a haven of safety 
beyond the dangerous range of the white men’s 
guns. 

It is impossible to state with any accuracy 
what the loss of the Indians’ was during .this 
encounter, but, from their own subsequent nar- 
ratives, it must have been quite heavy, fifteen 
dead being left on the ground, while many were 
mortally wounded. Three white men were 
killed, Billy Tyler, who was shot through an 
improvised embrasure, and the two _ Shadler 
brothers, who were surprised and killed in their 
wagon on the north side of the stockade at the 
time of the first tumultuous charge of the In- 
dians. Both the brothers were scalped, and a 
large Newfoundland dog that usually slept at 
the foot of the wagon, had also been killed and 
a piece of hide removed from its side. The 
wagon was plundered, and one of the Indians 
pot-shotted in the process. He gave his death- 
leap and a cloud of white powder came from 
his body and curled into the atmosphere, sug- 
gesting that, had he a magazine inside him, 
it had blown up; but it was found that some 
cans of baking powder that he was carrying 
in his pouched blankét had been smashed by 
the deadly bullet, and thus the otherwise in- 
comprehensible white nimbus was explained. It 
may be remarked that an Indian belted his 
buffalo robe, blanket or serape around his 
waist, and used the upper part for carrying 
stuff, much as a woman will utilize her apron. 


The warriors were composed of men 
from three tribes, the Cheyennes (“Tsis- 
tah,” the people); Kiowas (“Ga-i-gwu,” 








MAJOR GILBERT E. OVERTON (Deceased.) 

Brevetted Captain for gallant services in 
leading a cavalry charge in the action against 
Indians on McLellan’s Creek, Texas, November 
8, 1874. 
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COLONEL NELSON A. MILES the walls and 


5th U. S. Infantry, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. U. S. A., Commanding Indian 
Territory Expedition, now Lieut.-General U. S. Army (retired.) 


principal people), and Staked Plain 
(“Qua-ja-da”), Comanches. They had been 
especially incited to their attack on Adobe 
Walls primarily by their animosity to- 
ward the destroyers of their mobile com- 
missary and quartermaster department: 
secondly, by their cupidity having been 
aroused by the stories of the large quan- 
tities of supplies and ammunition there, 
and thirdly, because a Quajada (pro- 
nounced quahadah) medicine man _ had 
proclaimed that he had made medicine so 
potent that the white men’s guns would 
be incapable of being fired, and that all 
that would be required of the Indians was 
to ride up to the scene of proposed activity 
and decisively and expeditiously knock 
their victims on the head. Had not the 
ridge-pole cracked or had the Indians 
started on their foray a little earlier, the 
medicine man’s prophecy might have re- 
sulted’ in a most ‘undesirable (for the 
hunters) fulfillment. 





Shortly, it was decid- 
ed to concentrate the de- 
fense in the stockade, 
where there was an am- 
plitude of jerked buffalo 
meat and a well of good 
water, and then from 
the huts protecting the 
Indians, and the stock- 
ade protecting the hunt- 
ers, both shots and con- 
versation were ex- 
changed. Many times 
the Indians would say 
“Mah-tah a e nan tive 
ah-o-ne hi-in” (Surren- 
der and we'll let you go 
free), to which bunko 
suggestion the hunters 
would reply, “It tose 
sah-ah a e nan” (We 
will never give up.) 

At one time the man- 
date went forth from 
the leader of the hostiles 
“Tah vone how-tse min- 
ah-o!” (Set fire to the 
stockade — burn them 
out!) but the fire from 
block- 
houses was too direct and 
searching, and the bun- 
dles of grass and dry 
sticks, hastily deposited by running hos- 
tiles and hurled against the stockade, 
burned out supinely. 


One of the hunters yelled an inquiry at, 


a Cheyenne relative to the animus for the 
virulent and protracted attack, and the re- 
joinder came, “Im-e-hi hi-no is-e woon- 
nish-its its-e e o won” (Plenty of buffalo 
were here, now there are none), and the 
information was supplemented with the 
charitable and kindly promise that they 
would infallibly “Ne-to-se-ah vo-ne-uts 
tah-nah-ho” (Starve them out and kill 
them.) After some days this assertion 


didn’t seem so wildly improbable, but there 


being no alternative for the hunters, they 
maintained their watchful and impreg- 
nable defense. On one especially fine day 
there were shots heard in the rear of the 
foe, which were succeeded by a great tur- 
moi] in their ranks, and this again by a 
pretty stiff fight and shouts from the hos- 
tiles: “Noo-hit ve-nie-yas,” (Come, let us 




























get out of this), whereupon they scattered 

and fled. 

Some cavalrymen then came into view 
with the guidon of Troop G, Sixth U. S. 
Cavalry dancing and joyously glittering 
in the sunlight. Then the hunters split 
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Baldwin (Tse-wo-vo-inst—the Man in the 
Lead), Fifth U. 8. Infantry, Chief of 
Scouts of the Indian Territory Expedi- 
tion. With Baldwin was old “Fall Leaf,” 
Delaware Indian chief and nineteen scouts 
and trailers of that tribe, under command 


LER 


BRIG.-GEN. FRANK D. BALDWIN, U. S. ARMY (Retired.) 


(‘“Tse-wo-vo-inst,’”” The man in the lead), formerly 


Chief of 


Scouts, the only man in the service with two medals of honor 


their throats and knocked the welkin gal- 
ley-west, paralyzing any futile attempt at 
a yell an inefficacious “Injun” might utter. 

This most welcome force was under 
command of First Lieutenant Frank D. 








of Lieutenant Hobart K. Bailey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Twenty-fifth U. 8. In- 
fantry, commanding 
Porto Rico. 
well-known scout, Ben Clark (“Mi-e no- 


now 


native scouts at_ 
As principal guide was the ~ 
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to-war” — Red - Neck), 
who, from the  per- 
sonal knowledge of 
the writer and all who 
have been associated with 
him, is one of the coolest 
men in action and the 
bravest in offense of the 
gallant coterie of scouts. 
Mr. Clark is now post 
guide and interpreter at 
Fort Reno, Oklahoma. 


In command of Troop G - 


was First Lieutenant 
Gilbert E. Overton, Sixth 
U. S. Cavalry, a veteran 
of the Civil War (12th 
New York Cavalry), af- 
terward Major U. S. 
Army (retired.) Major 
Overton was the father 
of Miss Gwendolen Over- 
ton, authoress of “The 
Heritage of Unrest,” and 
many other popular 
works; the military plots 
and experiences therein 
élaborated being woven 


from Major Overton’s narrative. 
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A BAND OF BANDITTI BUFFALO HUNTERS 
(From an old print ) 


of the hunters became scouts and guides 


The Major died at Milwaukee, Wis., of the Indian Territory Expedition, many 
September 29th, and is interred at the of them afterward doing much the same 
cemetery at San Francisco presidio. duty with the troops in the Yellowstone 


When the siege was thus raised, most 


country. 
































THE GOD OF 


BY LUCIA 


there is no God in the 
desert ; there the Evil 
One reigns supreme. 
The tawny expanse, 
monotoned, level, and 
alkaline, stretched 
away on every side to 
meet a circling line that separated the 
brazen, unclouded sky. There was no- 
thing moving but vague, rising heat-waves 
and the two men, lying motionless in the 
scant shade of a rude hut, appeared life- 
less, but they were watching each other 
from beneath broad-brimmed sombreros 
with each right hand clasping the hilt of 
a knife. 

The vampire heat of the desert had 
sucked out the red blood of good-fellow- 
ship, and the residue left in their veins 
was feverish with hate and distrust. Their 
eyes glittered in their sunken faces; the 
evil genius of the desert had control. As 
a hot blast of air swept over them, both 
reached for the water-jar and it slipped 
from their nervous fingers, and, tripping, 
spilled its precious contents. They had 
needed but a slight provocation, and so 
fell on each other with snarls and uplifted 
knives. 

When, drawing back, Anson Gray 
looked stupidly on the huddled figure ly- 
ing face down at his feet, he noticed that 
a dull red was leisurely soaking into the 
thirsty, gleaming sand near the dribbling 
stream from the water olla. His first 
thought was that he might have been 
lying there, and a chilly shudder passed 
over his fever-heated frame. He stooped 
to pull his knife from that last thrust, 
but to do so would compel him to turn 
over the Frenchman and look on his hid- 
eous face—now more hideous than before. 
Cowardly fear made him straighten up, 
and without a backward glance he stag- 
gered away on the ocean of blistering sand 
toward the setting sun, which hung like 
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a bloody ball above the horizon line. 

Far ahead on the yellow expanse he 
could see a dark spot, and knew that it 
was the lonely station. He steered for it, 
though tantalizing mirages tempted him 
to leave the wavering path and images of 
men and animals appeared to block his 
way as he stumbled on, a red mist ever 
before his eyes, and fear gripping his 
heart. One desire dominated him; to get 
away from that inert thing that would 
soon be but another heap of bleached 
bones. He did not know that already it 
was stirring with conscious pain. Blindly, 
yet persevering, the fugitive reeled on. 
The dark spot danced tauntingly, and of- 
ten disappeared, only to return, blurred 
but encouraging. 

After the settling down of the torrid 
sun, the sky changed to softest pink and 
lavender, and the bits of prickly vegeta- 
tion, dotting the level expanse, were tinged 
with the same shades; the coloring over- 
cast the glare of the yellow, wind-swept 
reaches, and quieted him. Already the 
thing pierced by his knife had become as 
vague as the orange-misted phantoms of 
his crazed fancy. The movements of the 
desperate man, as he neared the station, 
were jerky like those of a run-down au-~ 
tomaton. 

It was a long, one-storied building with 
a sod roof, and although the time was: 
midnight, men in big sombreros were 
waiting outside. When Anson boarded 
the train, the sand was blowing against 
the windows with irritating force. But he 
felt but one desire—to get away, any- 
where, but away from that desert with its 
maddening influence and the huddled 
form. He was like one in a trance until 
the invigorating cold of the Sierras 


stirred his sluggish blood, and he roused 
to activity, mental and ‘physical. 

At a station, he drank a draught of 
crystal, ice-cold water from a mountain 
stream and it cooled the fever in his veins. 
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The freshness of the air drove away the 
last of the haunting images, and he saw 
with relief the train disappear in a snow- 
shed. Again he took up the interrupted 
thread of his life. 

Three days later, he stood outside the 
eating-house at Grayson’s at five o’clock in 
the morning. There was a pink glow 
over the distant ridges, though the inter- 
vening slopes were hidden by a white mass 
of fog. The tops of the pines showed 
above this ocean of mist and unpleasant- 
ly reminded him of the mirage in the des- 
ert. Leaning against the side of the eat- 
ing house, he watched the men bring out 
from the great baru the pack mules and 
tie them to iron rings in the elevated plat- 
form, which was heaped with bags of pro- 
visions, cooking utensils and _ bedding. 
With a personal interest he surveyed them 
as this mass was quickly transferred to 
the backs of the patient animals till one 
carried a Pisa-like tower of flour and 
bacon with other essential provisions, and 
another bore a tent and poles, so strapped 
that his long ears were flattened out and 
he could not raise his head above the level 
of his back. When all was ready, the 
packers went along the line, alternately 
kicking the mules and tightening the 
cinches on the swelling stomachs. 

Bareheaded Louie, the head packer, fol- 
lowed from one muie to the other, testing 
the taut cords, trying the balance of the 
loads, and examining the frayed ends of 
knots. Then he produced a dingy ban- 
dana, which he tied around the border 
line between the weather-beaten red of 
his face and the sunburned hair. The 
pack animals were loosed, and, one by one, 
followed the bell mule across the level 
and down the steep trail. 

As Louie swung himself into his saddle, 
Anson mounted the horse that he had 
hired for the day, and fell into line, with 
a regretful glance backward. These few 
days since he had stepped from the train 
had, in the companionship of living, gen- 
ial men of the mountains, been. to him 
like the shade of an oasis in a stretch of 
alkali. But the sight of the caterpillar 
lengths of snow-sheds, and the sound of 
a distant rumble, brought a hunted look 
to his eves. The rock-crusher on the hill 
was noisily busy; and bending figures 
toiled up the slope with empty cars; there 
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was the crash of the down-coming loaded 
ones. He envied these toiling men, 
though he had overheard the boss say that 
morning that he had difficulty in keeping 
a full crew, as men quit every day; envied 
them because they could work shoulder to 
shoulder in human comradeship. He 
turned his head to the front. There was 
no feeling of hope in his heart,. for he 
was pursued by a fear, and the realization 
that he had cut himself off from his kind, 
and it would be a matter of days when 
the law would discover him. He had cut 
himself off from another hope that smiled 
once with a girlish confidence. Remem- 
bering all this, his dull eyes did _ not 
brighten at the beauty of the scene before 
him, from which the mists were rising; 
the cloud on his life appeared too heavy 
to be dispersed by any sun-rays. 

After crossing the river, the trail wound 
for hours through thick brush, and the 
ground, covered with pine-needles, muf- 
fled the pad of hoofs. The straight, tall 
trees, festooned with bright green moss, 
showed gaudily in the sunshine. In silence 
the day passed, but during the afternoon 
one of the mules, being new to the trail, 
wandered away, and Louie rode after it, 
leaving his silent, moody companion as 
rear guard of the pack line. He might 
not have done so had he been noticing 
the shifting glances cast by the fugitive 
into the impenetrable masses of scrub 
oak and manzanita. 

Some hours later, when Louie rode lei- 
surely up a winding path by great boul- 
ders with the stray mule, and halted, the 
camp that. he sought lay below him. A 
blood-red light from the sinking sun was 
sprayed over the tranquil lake, but it was 
not as suggestive of a tropical region as 
was the language of the packer when he 
discovered that the mule with the tower 
of essential provisions was missing, and 
that the quadron rear guard did not an- 
swer to his call. He grew hot with a de- 
sire for revenge. 

Weeks passed, and there was no trace 
of the missing man; the pack mule had 
returned without the provisions, and ex- 
cept for the revenge burning in the 
packer’s veins, the incident might have 
been forgotten. 

It was not ended to the man who was 
breathing the freedom of the sublime 






























Sierra heights. He was thinking of it as 
he ate his breakfast of trout from off a 
tree stump that glorious September 
morning, and as he looked down the length 
of the lake, glittering in the light of the 
rising sun with the iridescence of an 
enormous opal, his gaze was riveted on a 
thick clump of pines at the farther end; 
their shadows, black on the water, showing 
in violent relief to the sun-dazzled 
brightness. A man with a fear in his life 
always recognizes a simile in nature. What 
disturbed him was the sensation he re- 
ceived of something moving in the dark 
masses. Instinctively he started home- 
ward. 

He had discovered a cabin far up on the 
side of a bald granite peak whose serrated 
top was lifted eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. On this desolate, 
wind-swept island above the clouds, Anson 
Gray had established himself, for rarely 
would any person attempt to climb to this 
height. ‘The roof of his cabin was solidly 
constructed to stand the strain of the win- 
ter’s snow. On a clear day he could see 
the stretches of mountains for miles until 
they broadened out into the valley of the 
Sacramento, with the river winding about 
like a silver ribbon. The lakes in three 
counties gleamed like tortoise gems 
among the ranges. 

Unlike the depressing mnerve-racking 
desert, he found the solitude of these 
mountains uplifting and companionable ; 
the murmur of distant pines was like the 
comforting voice of a friend; the green 
transparent lakes invited him to partake 
of their hospitality; the pure air breathed 
into him new strength, moral as well as 
physical. In the: exalted solitude he 
learned to reason and forgot to fear. 

The shadow that had followed his trail 
from the lake came near. He did not 
hear it, he felt it, and stood waiting, no 
longer with a cowardly despair. Al- 
though he waited in pained suspense, no 
one came, and he went forward to meet a 
distressed dog. He went down the trail 


to find the man he expected, for the dog 
belonged to Louie, the packer. The aven- 
ger. had been smitten in the hour of his 
anticipation, and Anson, gathering up the 
the unconscious man, placed him upon his 
horse and climbed with them to the lonely 
cabin above the clouds. 


He felt the noose 
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tightening about his throat and loosened 
his collar as if that might relieve the im- 
aginary pressure. 

The first storm of the winter raged that 
night, and shut in the two men for weeks. 
The packer regained his strength slowly, 
and the other nursed him with a deyo- 
tion that drove the sinister look from the 
sick man’s eyes. But nothing could take 
away the demand for justice; justice in 
the mountains knew no modifications. 
Both men were wrestling with themselves: 
In the delirium that followed Louie’s 
collapse, Anson had learned how he- had 
come to know of that quarrel in the des- 
ert, and he understood what Louie’s re- 
turn to health meant for him. 

Often at night he saw that primitive 
court convened, and heard with the 
strangle in his throat tempting voices 
from the shadows, reminding him that the 
flame of life in the packer’s body flickered 
feebly and but a small effort could quench 
it forever. He knew that Louie alone pas- 
sessed the secret. When these thoughts 
persisted, Anson would lift his eyes to 
the calm stars above him and the shadows 
no longer terrified. 

Returning reason brought to the sick 
man’s eyes a strained look that decided 
Anson to confess. He did so with a calm- 
ness that surprised himself. He com- 
forted the older man, who, fiercely re- 
pentant for his share in the conviction, 
urged him to escape. The gratitude of the 
packer could not go hand in hand with 
revenge, and the stern nature of the man 
made the struggle harder. He became the 
one to plead, to grovel, to suffer. 

The way was at last open for them to 
go, and Anson made ready to accompany 
Louie down the difficult trail. Every ar- 
rangement suggested a final departure, 
even to the message to be delivered to the 
one whose photographed face lay near An- 
son’s heart. He knew that mountaineer 
justice, once inflamed, knows no orderly 
court, no extended trial, but he felt no 
desire to appeal for a softening of the sen- 
tence. If the desert had once made a 
coward and a murderer of him, the Sierras 
had given him courage. So often at night 
had he looked into the arch of the un- 
fathomable above him that he felt no re- 
luctance to slip into the indefinite future. 
For if mountain heights could bring to a 
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human soul such exaltation, why need the 
sinner fear the heights beyond the clouds? 

In acknowledgment of the just de- 
mand of a life for a life, he compelled the 
old packer to follow him down the trail. 
The older man gazed with wondering dis- 
tress at the proud carriage, the eager man- 
ner, the fearless flash in the steady eyes, 
and the inspired calm of the young man 
who had come so near to him. Louie 
could not understand what the other 
would have him know—that the moun- 
tains had freed his soul and taught him 
the privilege of surrender. 

Word had been sent the day before to 
the. settlement, and as the two horsemen 
came in sight, they saw that a crowd had 
gathered. Wild yells floated up through 
the clear air‘and the packer settled de- 
jectedly in his saddle. The rock-crusher 
was silent, and a gang of men were strag- 
gling down the slope to swell the crowd 
on the broad platform. 

“String ’im up! hang ’im! Rope ’im 
quick, Pard! No judge ’ere but Judge 
Lynch for murderers and hoss-thieves !” 
howled the mob. 

As if fearful that they might be cheated 
of their victim, Anson was pulled from 
his horse, and a grazing halter was thrown 
over his head. He was led to a barrel be- 
neath a tree, and with the halter dangling 
about his neck, asked if he had anything 
to say. ; 

He felt, as when the penitent child out- 
pours its heart after suffering from the 
correcting rod. But all the overflowing 
mercy of the just God of the mountains, 
that was surging in his heart, he could 
not interpret to these stern primitive men. 
He was glad that he had faced the inevi- 
table on the. heights alone with the su- 
preme and had no fear of the retributive 
hand of man, but they would misunder- 
stand this also. He might tell them how 
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the demand of justice appealed to him. 
Then through his mind flashed the picture 
of the desert and the face of the man who 
had slipped from life at the thrust of his 
knife. 

Would that he might bring him back. 
It was bitter to go out with blood-stains 
on his hands. With unspoken appeal, he 
lifted his head to the mountain whose 
majestic top was buried in cloudy masses, 
and knew that he must not shrink from 
the pain of remembrance; that must be 
his punishment. 

His eyes swept the waiting crowd, and 
as they met those of the unhappy packer, 
the condemned man smiled, and with a 
sweetness that quivered over the heads of 
the distorted faces with a premonition of 
a release. 

Between them and the sea of scowling 
faces rose a man, his lean face so familiar 
that Anson’s heart leaped, and he saw him 
as through an orange mist, and heard, as 
from a great distance, but comprehending- 
ly, his defense. 

‘Het vas ze deevil of a desert, I tell you. 
Oui. Ve vas crazy to keel. Sacre! Eet 
might have been him, eet might have been 
no 

The Frenchman climbed to the barrel 
and drew the halter from the neck of his 
old comrade. The packer, red-faced, 
turned his head away and brushed his 
sleeve over his eyes, muttering unintelli- 
gibly. 

“Shut up, you idjit!” snarled one of 
the crowd, but with a grin that belied his 
words. “He jist saved yer cussed old 
head in time, yer blankety blank old mule! 
If that other Frenchy hadn’t jined th’ rock 
crusher gang when he did, yer’d been lia- 
ble t? have hung ’side o’ an innoc’nt man.” 

But Anson Gray knew that he had been 
saved by a God that was not an avenging 
God. 

































NEAPOLITAN CAMEOS 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


ILLUSTRATED BY DE FULVIS 


WHE SUNNY windows of 
shops in Naples burn 
with the opalescent 
tints of carven cam- 
eos; miniature heads 
of the gods and _ the 
goddesses of old Rome 
—the heroes and hero- 
ines of song and story, cut out and em- 
bossed and inlaid in every trinket and 
fancy of the native and the stranger. In 
every specialty of Naples they are offered 
for sale; in varied tints of coral brought 
home by the fleets of Torre del Greco; in 
the thousands of tortoise shells garnered 
from the depths of the Mediterranean, in 
the gray and drab tuffa cast up ages ago 
by the fretful stomach of Vesuvius. And 
yet, for all the fire and light and color 
and beauty of these graven images in 
shell and stone, the real cameos of Naples 
are the distinct and almost exclusive types 
of the city, her men and women, her asses 
and oxen and goats. If any city in the 
world has found it absolutely impossible 
to disassociate its people and its civiliza- 
tion from the dependency and the help 
of its brute creation, that city is Naples. 
And just as soon as the human rises to 
a level beyond this mutual co-habitation 
of man and beast, so soon will the gateway 
of the Mediterranean tourist travel lose 
three-fourths of its charm for the hosts 
of strangers that annually pour through 
the portals of its dingy dogana. Thou- 
sands of travelers in Europe rave over 
the sunsets of Naples, the purple banks 
of the Apennines, the golden path of the 
dying sun on the bay, the drab, hazy 
thing on the horizon that is Capri, the 
blaze of saffron and silver on every win- 
dow looking out to sea, the banks of pink 
and white and yellow, and azure castles 
and villas that climb up the circling hills 
and vanish in the green distance of orange 
and olive groves, and the impressive cap 
of Vesuvius, lifted on a cloud of smoke 








and steam, as if to salute the departing 
twilight; and yet all these beauties are 
many times surpassed in the evenings of 
Labrador and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the clear-cut vistas of the Rockies and the 
tremendously stirring gorges of Niagara. 
So that when thousands of travelers fall 
into ecstasies over Naples, their rapture is 
not so much the real appreciation of 
nature’s beauties as the unconscious ab- 
sorption of the lights and shadows of the 
human cameos that have been scattered 
everywhere in their paths. They look out 
to sea; the sun is red—but a quaint fisher 
boy doffs his cap, and for a moment the 
more delicate brush in Nature’s hand 
splashes in a high light of human interest 
on the purple marine. They gaze up the 
street, with its antique castles, and its 
rows of Corinthian columns and chipped 
busts and graceful basins pillaged from 
the ashes of Pompeii, and thrill at the ar- 
tistic repose of the piazza; but a white 
ox, brother to an ass one side and a tiny 
horse on the other, jogs patiently into view, 
the long, grating “A-h-a-ah” and the 
crack of the driver’s lash breaks the con- 
tinual bustle and hum of the square with 
a quick climax of sound, and again the 
stranger, without realizing it, has taken 
up the palette of nature, and poured real 
flesh and blood over the landscape of the 
city! Nature everywhere paints back- 
grounds; so does she paint in Naples; but 
when the artist is done, little children 
and donkeys and cabmen and flower girls 
and superb signoras, charcoal criers, coral 
sellers and fishmongers jump into the 
foreground of the masterpiece from the 
gilt frame—and presto!—what was 
painted on the easel of ages to be a solemn 
vision of silence and still grandeur, is sud- 
denly a whirling vitascope of God and His 
living souls! ; 

Pompeii was another Naples. We know 
it because Vesuvius buried the gayety of 
Pompeii with her human skeletons, her 
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gold rings and her kitchen pans and ket- 
tles. But, for all the kindness and cruelty 
of that stern crater, the best she could do 
was to give us a dead picture of what was 


life years and years ago. In vain we search 


in Pompeii’s scavi, or in the temples that 
house her treasures, for the smile 6f a 
child, the scolding of a woman, the bark 
of a dog. The famous “mother and daugh- 
ter,” in the Pompeiian Museum, lie with 
their heads in their arms, and will not look 
up at any archaeologist’s beck and call; 
“the sick man” never stirs on his bed; 
the “cane” is only a stone brute that curled 
up his legs and died in the anguish of fire. 
Still Vesuvius preserved Pompeii in bones 
and ashy forms; who shall perpetuate and 
save the life of Naples? Vesuvius is grow- 
ing old; can she sicken heartily enough 
to cover Naples with her vomit? Even if 
she could, it is not possible that any mod- 
ern city could slumber, unknown, as Pom- 
peii did for centuries. Her buried life of 
to-day would be exhumed and robbed by 
the ghouls of to-night! 

So, therefore, it is safe to predict that 
when the “new Italy” shall have engulfed 
Naples in its advancing streams of en- 
lightenment and progress and humanity, 
the tourist from the foreign land will no 
more see within the portals of the Medit- 
erranean’s gateway the quickly fading 
scenes of the day. 

The last charm of the city to pass will 
be the city itself. Naples found a bay and 
a mountain of building material. So she 
squatted on the bay for commercial ad- 
vantages; then proceeded to move the 
mountain into her streets for purposes of 
economy. For Naples is- builded of the 
overflow of Vesuvius, lava for her streets, 
tuffa for her houses. The outcasts of fire, 
neither fear fire; nor does the Neapolitan 
fear fire. His house has tuffa walls, tuffa 
partitions, and marble floors, even in the 
bedrooms, except where luxury allows the 
introduction of wood. And with no limi- 
tation to the thickness of the walls, abso- 
lute immunity from fire, on the one hand, 
and the limitations of the sea in front and 
the mountains behind, with the constant 
growth of the population on the other 
hand, the city has been compelled to grow 
straight up into the air. Consequently, 
thousands of families are living in the 
seventh and eighth stories of buildings 
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never erected for any other purpose than 
that of domestic life. A landed proprie- 
tor in Naples cannot buy an adjoining lot ; 
so that when the patronage of his apart- 
ments outgrows his accommodations, he 
adds another story to his structure. The 
streets are the same narrow ways that 
were traversed by the triumphant hosts of 
the King of Arragon, and the space for- 
merly too narrow for the inhabitants of 
three-story houses, is now bulging with 
the ever-increasing overflows from un- 
derground apartments and from eleva- 
tors. The picture of a Naples street 
would grow old, if it were not so much like 
the waves of the sea on a rocky shore, never 
twice the same. The eye never wearies of 
the light; the heart is not faint with its 
ever-changing thrills; the brain never du- 
plicates a thought. So it is with the cam- 
eos in the streets of Naples. The patterns 
are changed every day and the carver of 
tomorrow will be the carver’s son. This 
is because new light is constantly falling 
on the raw material, the coral and the 
tuffa and the tortoise shell; and the old 
master dare not risk his tools on the new 
colors. The new colors are the strangers, 
the Americans, the English, the Germans, 
French and Norwegians, the Swedes and 
Danes and the fellow-countrymen from 
Rome and Florence and Milan; the end- 
less hordes of travelers that pour through 
the gates of the ancient Kingdom of 
Naples. The flower girls are rapidly be- 
coming men; the goats will soon be milk 
trains, and the smoke of Vesuvius will be 
the soot of coral factories and _ electric 
light plants! But the passing is not yet; 
there is still another sunset; still another 
picture of the Neapolitan cameos. First 
of all there are the children, little brown 
cameos, with red rosebud lips, shiny eyes 
and quick intelligence. The morality of 
Italy shines in the eyes of her children. 
It walks in their sturdy skipping gait. 
Like all children they are little rogues. 
But they will do a kindness as quickly as 
they will tweak a playmate’s ear or beat 
a patient goat. Every woman who is able 
has children—and they are all able. Their 
willingness extends to numbers so intri- 
cate as to call into play the multiplication 
table. The porter at the former Ameri- 
can Consul’s house, for instance, has had 
so far only one wedding, but that one 
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union has cost him twenty-eight baptism 
offerings at his parish church! And more 
wonderful still, if he feels any burden 
from his numerous progeny it is not in 
his song, nor in his evident pride, as he 
takes four or five of his children on his 
knees. If Italy had coal for her hearths, 
her cradles would conquer the Mediter- 
ranean! Indeed “new Italy” is, after all, 
the sunny children of this sunny land; 
not a prediction of economists, but a pres- 
ent condition of real flesh and _ blood. 
Italy puts a tax on salt and sugar, but 
France offers a premium for children born 
in wedlock—which Government has _ the 
brighter outlook ? 

The goats are the real aristocrats in 
Naples. They have their attendants; they 
have their residences both in the city and 
out of it. It may detract somewhat from 
the goats’ social standing to explain this 
further—but the goats do not know it, so 
they carry their heads high. But the 
Neapolitans are so inseparably mingled 
with their goats and asses and oxen and 
horses that a dissection of one is impossi- 
ble without a mild vivisection of the 
other. To stroke the nose of a rich Nea- 
politan’s gelding is to pat the Neapolitan 
on the back; and to kick a Neapolitan goat 
is to start a riot in the dingy courts of 
the humble. Not that you must go into 
any certain locality to find goats. No such 
thing ; the goats find you. Every morning 
their herdsmen, often little boys and girls, 
drive the herds of ~brown and black and 
nondescript little milk-wagons out to the 
highways and byways, to gorge on the 
greens. If there is a slanting wall of 
tuffa leading down into a private garden 
of cauliflower and favi and artichokes, and 
the boy can help his goat down to the deli- 
cacies, so much the better—and the goat 
is always willing to lend a sort of docile 
assistance to the enterprising invasion. 
In the evening the goats in droves of from 
fifteen to twenty, are driven back into the 
city, a laughing dog behind and before 
them. At this hour the goat has special 
rights. She comes bleating up the Via 
Chiaia, the busiest street in the city, with 
more rights than a rural mail driver in a 
mountain route in Pennsylvania. The 
flower girls may bump into them; the 
American ‘girl may entangle her furs in 
their short horns; the cabmen may crack 
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their whips and yell; the duchess and the 
princess may frown at the sudden jerking 
up of the impatient bays; the man on the 
motor bicycle may knock one down and 
the red automobile may run over a whole 
herd—but after all, the goats still have 
the right of way, and their rights extend 
as far as the milk route! The milking 
place is always on the street, at the door 
of the customer. I have never seen a milk 
inspector in Naples; perhaps they have 
stated periods for inspecting the goats. 
There can be no danger of a surplus of 
water, with the Neapolitans, for they 
watch the milking process, and even have 
the privilege of specifying a supply from 
any particular nanny. If the milkman 
does not bring the goat to your door in 
Naples, he brings a cow—never a milk- 
wagon. If the milk-wagon does roll along 
in Naples, it is not a cameo. It is only 
more wheels moving Italy to the front; 
and when Naples gets her milkwagons, her 
hotels and pensions will not need it. Nei- 
ther will Naples need her goats, for the 
strangers who drink the English tea with 
nannys milk and devour the white 
cheese thereof will come no more; tlie coral 
drummer and the tortoise commission 
merchant will prefer Sweitzer. or Edam. 
Even if the goats must get out of the 
way for the milk-wagon, still there are 
the horses. The bays of Naples are only 
notable because the Neapolitans love them 
so. Not the love of the Arizona girl who 
gives to her jumper the soft warm cheek 
she gives to no man, nor the steady affec- 
tion of the New York girl in Central Park, 
who feels the stir of the autumn morning 
in her veins, yet suffers her great, strong 
single-footer to loaf down a sandy turn 
in the road because she fears the cut of 
her riding whip will welt his velvet skin. 
The Neapolitan woman loves her steeds 
because they haul her through the admir- 
ing throngs of the crowded streets. It is 
a safe affection; it causes no heartaches 
when a little turn of the small fortune 
compels the selling of the bays, and the 
transfer of the black carriage with red 
stripes on the spokes of the wheels to the 
next door neighbor, who has. disposed of 
his last one-twentieth interest in a great- 
grandfather’s villa in order to join the gay 
throng behind the blue and white liveries 
on the Via Chiaia and the Via Toledo. 
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It would be unfair to exhibit this cameo 
—this overpowering love of the Neapoli- 
tan, man and woman alike, for display on 
wheels without pointing out the little gar- 
land of jewels in the setting. This gar- 
land is the span or two of children, ever- 
present in Italian life. As the children, 
especially of the poorer classes, are insep- 
arably associated with the donkeys and 
goats, so the children of prestige by every 
tie, whether the strings are tossed care- 
lessly to the family fireside, or flaunted in 
the public eye, carefully arrayed in ro- 
settes and ribbons and beau-knots. What 
only too often appears like a silly diffi- 
denee to form and provincial pride can be 
forgiven in the Neapolitan mother, be- 
cause her social triumph is so generously 
shared with her daughters and sons. Nor 
is her husband, like the men of many 
other countries, a background nonentity. 
If he does not share every pleasure with 
his wife, it is either because he has not 
time or because he is the pleasure-seeker 
of the household, and forces her into the 
shadow. For in Italy, divine right of 
man still flourishes, and if the husband 
does not place the gifts of indulgence in 
his wife’s arms, she cannot reach out and 
demand them. 

The presence of many beautiful Ameri- 
can girls and women at Naples hotels has 
brought out the hidden streaks in this 
particular cameo. The streaks, while not 
exactly yellow, do not add anything to the 
dignity of Neapolitan woman, nor to the 
honor of their hushands. Wherever the 
American heiresses are gathered, thither 
flock the brains and the brawn of Italy. 
The American girl with good looks and 
the appearance of money simply heads a 
procession of perpetual motion in Naples, 
and Italian men are the tail end of the 
procession, ready to wag at the least signal 
of appreciation, or even forebearance. 
Wherever the procession moves, the tail 
stops long enough to gather huge bunches 
of gardenias, or almond sprays or violets, 
or to engage a troup of Tarantella dancers 
to play and sing under the hotel window. 
And if the American girl takes the gar- 
denias and sets them in a bowl at her 
place in the dining room, or tosses a coin 
to the serenaders, as she is very apt to do 
(because she is an American girl), the 
tail of the procession is very likely to 
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swing around and. make tangling compli- 
cations in the pathway of the careless 
American millions.» This adoration is of- 
ten as silent as a mountain brook. It 
moves, it follows, it bows down, but it 
does not speak; often because of a lack 
of French or English, and often because 
of a lack of formal introduction. “Look 
what’s on my trail,” said a good friend of 
mine one day as we met on the streets of 
Naples. “What do you think of these?” 
I turned and almost bumped the cane 
from under the arm of a faultlessly 
dressed Italian, who crowded into the 
presence of us both. Another was behind 
this signor, and yet a third. “These are 
some of the samples got an introduction 
last night, and when I came out of the 
door this afternoon, there they stood, 
ready to do homage. Note the haughty 
Van Dyke of this one in front.” 

By this time I believed a battle was 
due, but the Italians kept bowing and 
smiling—and the American girl was call- 
ing off her list of exhibits for her own 
amusement. But this unique and often- 
times inane adoration takes on another 
hue when the dark-eyed, black-mustached 
gallant happens to be a married man. It 
is then that his worship of the foreign 
goddess obscures his duty to his own 
chosen ideal. The rich Neapolitan will 
leave his villa at Posilipo and live in a 
hotel during the spring season, simply to 
enjoy the company of the tourists—prin- 
cipally Americans; he will give them 
welcome at the dock; he will assure them 
of comfortable quarters at the hotel; he 
will accompany them about the city; he 
will escort them to the Theatre San Carlo 
—but his own wife seldom if ever figures 
in the gay gatherings. Sometimes the par- 
ties are planned with the signora a well- 
defined quality, but at the appointed hour 
the ever-accommodating Neapolitan: in- 
fluenza intervenes on the behalf of the 
Italian husband, and, ‘to his sorrow, he 
is obliged to leave his wife in the tender 
care of the doctor or nurse! As one 
knowing American mother said to me: 


“Tt’s queer that the influenza never 
strikes the Signore at these critical 
epochs!” Not so strange when one can 


differentiate between Neapolitan influenza 
and Italian dollar worship! 
But every pride has its 


burial; ‘the 
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funerals of Naples make one of its in- 
delible cameos, clear, firm, almost inde- 
structible in its impression on_ the 
stranger. When every sense has _ been 
moved by the flower girls, the goat-herds, 
the fisher-boys, the children and the par- 
ents of Naples, there is still one more 
sensation in store for the tourist in 
Naples—the first vision of a Neapolitan 
funeral procession. The four horses are 
blanketed from the lava streets to their 
ears. Their eyes look like great burnt 
holes in the white and blue blankets. Be- 
hind them is the hearse, on top of it a 
great round wreath of gorgeous flowers. 
Then the robed marchers of the Misere- 
cordia, a lay society of the church com- 
prised of the wealthy and influential men 
who take this method of doing penance 
and works of mercy at the same time; 
then the mourners in carriages or on foot. 
Often a brass band accompanies the pro- 
cession, and as it marches out of the long 
Via to the Campo Santo, the strains of 
the wonderful dirges burst now and then 
through the openings between the houses, 
up over Posilipo, past the bulwarks of 
Garibaldi, by the island of Nesida, where 
Bratus and Cassius plotted the death of 
Ceasar: far out the long level stretch of 
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sea towards Pozzuoli, where the ancient 
Romans cast their sacrifices before the 
profane gods; and then something of 
Italian pride and sorrow is buried in the 
ashes and fragments of crumbling Jupi- 
ters and Sybils. Here is a cameo with a 
band of ebony around it; and yet, even 
with the frame of mourning, when the 
Neapolitan cannot afford the gorgeous cof- 
fin which is borne-either in a hearse or un- 
der a grand canopy whose corners are car- 
ried spread out by black and _ purple 
priests, then the Neapolitan hires the out- 
fit and sends the corpse ahead to the 
church and the grave, and follows with 
his gorgeous array of sorrow. 

It is only by displaying a few false 
cameos in the casket that the real beauty 
of the many genuine ones may be observed 
and appreciated; so it is only by painting 
a few foibles of the Neapolitans that the 
real worth and goodness of the whole Ital- 
ian people may be looked into and under- 
stood. Every rare print has a few blunted 
and blurred types; every people has a few 
“pied columns.” Only the great com- 


positor, Time, can read the proofs and 
set up the faultless poem of life. 
brown sons of Naples—ye 
flesh and spirit! 


Eh, ye 
cameos of 
Cosi sia! 























TALES OF THE EARLY CALIFORNIA. 
BANDITS 


II—VASQUEZ AND SOTO 


BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 





facts in the case——THeE Eprror. 





This is the second in the Overland Monthly’s series of articles on the early Cali- 
fornia bandits, being a logical continuation of the story of the career of Joaquin 
Murietta, which appeared in the April number. Mr. Henshall, here, as before, has 
based his writing upon fact, and his data has been secured from the most authentic 
sources, so 1t may be stated that, broadly picturesque and bizarre as these tales 
may appear, yet there has been nowhere introduced any deviation from the actual 








my TER THE death of the 
noted bandit, Joaquin 


would-be — successors 
took the field. A 
state of guerilla war- 
fare prevailed over 
the greater part of the 
State, and the continually increasing 
American influx was deemed by many of 
the lawless natives fit prey for exploitation 
of the most cowardly and murderous’ kind. 
A sort of distorted patriotism raged in 
the hearts of the native Mexicans of the 
lower type, and even frequently obscured 
the moral viewpoint of the better class. 

The era of immense cattle ranges with 
its sparse population was rapidly passing 
away, and the Mexican and Indian hang- 
ers-on, who never engaged in toil save at 
an occasional round- -up, found themselves 
in danger of being compelled to engage 
in some legitimate occupation under the 
rule of the American. They perceived 
the “gringo” element rapidly acquiring 
wealth in the mining regions, while the 
land-hungry American, true to his in- 
stincts, and perceiving even at that early 
day the immense agricultural wealth 
latent in the uncultivated stretches of the 
valleys, had already begun to acquire large 
areas. 





Murietta, a hundred > 


Confronted by these conditions, many 
of the younger natives entered upon a 
career of outlawry. Though the chiefs of , 
the bands were almost invariably natives, 
among their followers were to be found all 
nationalities. Australian convicts, Paci- 
fic Island beachcombers, border ruffians 
and all the desperate and lawless classes, 
who are attracted to new and rich coun- 
tries in tne hope of despoiling the indus- 
trious pioneers, were in evidence. Of 
these native chiefs, the most notorious was 
Tiburcio Vasquez, looked upon by many 
as the successor to Murietta, and a true 
patriot. 

Unlike his predecessor, he was born in 
California, in the historic village of Mon- 
terey, in the year 1835. As the young 
Mexican grew to manhood he opened a 
fandango or dance hall in his native city, 
and is reported to have had many bitter 
altercations with the Americans who some- 
times frequented his place. Race feeling 
was intense during those days, and the 
complaints of the native women that 
some of the Americans insulted them, 
kindled the fire of hatred to a fiercer 
blaze than ever. 

One day in 1852, when he was seven- 
teen years of age, the future outlaw 
killed a Monterey constable in some dis- 
pute, and thenceforth entered upon a 
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career of murder and _ robbery. 
For over twenty-three years he 
evaded the officers of the law, 
proving a veritable scourge to the 
‘whole country between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. He com- 
mitted murder after murder, and 
robbed stages in rapid succession, 
escaping seemingly without ef- 
fort. As the story of his success 
spread, he found himself at the 
head of as murderous a band of 
cut-throats as were ever gotten to- 
gether. Vasquez left the mining 
counties of the Sierras practically 
undisturbed, probably having a 
wholesome respect for the miners 
who organized courts from which 
the verdict of Judge Lynch per- 
mitted no appeal. The fastnesses 
of the Coast Range, then untrod- 
den by the American, afforded 
him innumerable retreats from 
which he could defy his pursuers. 
All through the civil war and 
far into the early seventies he 
killed and robbed, seemingly ex- 
empt from capture. 
In August, 1873, 
bands of outlaws, he descended 
upon Snyder, a lone American 
who kept a store at Tres Pinos, 
Monterey County. Vasquez killed 
three men with his own hands, then disap- 
peared, after having taken everything of 
value. ‘Two months later, Jones’ store at 
Millerton, in the San Joaquin Valley, was 
visited by the same band and destroyed, 
and in December of the same year, as if to 
show their contempt for the American au- 
thorities, Vasquez, with his men,  sur- 
rounded the town of Kingston, in Fresno 
County, and, standing thirty-six men in 
line, despoiled them of all they had. 
These closely connected outbursts of 
outlawry sounded the death knell of the 
guerillas. The whole State was aroused. 
Rewards were offered by numerous inffi- 
viduals, and many of the better class of 
native Californians offered assistance to 
their American neighbors in capturing the 
outlaws. Governor Newton Booth com- 
missioned Harry N. Morse, then sheriff 
of Alameda County, to raise a band of 
rangers, and expend, if necessary, all of 
the $5,000 appropriated by the Legislature 


with his | 
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TIBURCIO VASQUEZ, THE SUCCESSOR TO MURIETTA 


(From an old parchment print ) 


for the capture of Vasquez. Other expe- 
ditions were organized and a determined 
effort was made to rid the State of a mur- 
derer who became more bold and menacing 
as the years passed on. 

With the cessation of the winter rains, 
Morse and a party of eight picked men set 
out, traveling in two months over 2,700 
miles through a country as rough as can 
be found in the United States. Success 
seemed to hold aloof, for not a glimpse 
could be obtained of the elusive bandit or 
his followers. The canyons of the Coast 
Range and the Tehachapi Mountains af- 
forded retreats as yet unknown to the 
officers. Vasquez himself gave the clue 
which eventuated in his capture. In 
April he attacked and robbed the,San 
Gabriel Mission, within nine miles of Los 
Angeles, and retreated into the Soledad 
mountains. 

Morse at this time was heading rapidly 
south, and received a proposal from a 























Mexican resident of Los Angeles to reveal 
Vasquez’ hiding place for a consideration. 
The Alameda Sheriff, on receipt of this 
proposition, left his men stationed in the 
Tejon pass and rode on to Los Angeles 
alone, where -he informed the Southern 
sheriff of the proposal of the Mexican, 
suggesting that he be allowed to pick out 
one man, the Los Angeles sheriff another, 
and that the four should then ride to the 
place indicated by the informer and cap- 
ture the bandit. This liberal observance 
of official courtesy seems to have deprived 
Morse of the honor of being present at the 
termination of the long hunt. 

The Los Angeles official pooh-poohed 
the idea, and remarked that the clue was 
valueless, and that no “greaser’s” word 
could be depended upon in such matters. 
Whereupon Morse returned to his posse 
at Fort Tejon to continue the seareh in 
the north. Less than a month later the 
Los Angeles officer captured the outlaw 
in the house of a well-known character 
known as “Greek George,” in the Ca- 
huenga pass—the very locality indicated 
by the Mexican informer. Vasquez was 
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unharmed, and submitted to arrest with- 
out a struggle. He was tried and found 
guilty, taken to San Jose and hanged in 
1875. 

A few days before the sentence of the 
Jaw was carried out, he amused his guards 
by asking if he could be permitted to see 
a certain tax collector named Mike Madi- 
gan. Ht seems that the Irish official, while 
traveling alone one day in the perform- 
ance of his duty, stumbled unknowingly 
upon Vasquez. Boldly he asked the outlaw 
for his poll tax, at the same time taking 
out his receipt book and inquiring his 
name. Vasquez was in good humor, and 
answering “Tiburcio Vasquez,” prof- 
fered him the two dollars. ‘The bandit 
roared with laughter as he described how 
the startied official trembled with fear as 
he received the money, and disappeared 
with undignified celerity. 

His second in command, Chavez, issued 
a proclamation calling for vengeance on 
the captors of his chief. Many outrages 
were committed, but the Americans were 
thoroughly arotsed and hunted the band 
with such relentless vigilance that they 




















THE LOWER FOOTHILLS NEAR SOTO’S STRONGHOLD, A FAVORITE GRAZING GROUND 
FOR THE ILL-GOTTEN BANDS OF HORSES 
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scattered, and many of them crossed the 
border into Mexico. 

Vasquez was a pitiless and cruel mur- 
derer of defenseless travelers; though, af- 
ter the fashion of the Mexican bandits of 
the period he justified himself on the score 
of patriotism. But for the encouragement 
and protection he received from many of 
his more influential countrymen, he would 
have expiated his crimes on the gallows 
long before he did. 

Another of these desperadoes, less 
known but more brutal even than Vasquez, 
was Juan Soto. This renegade also 
seemed to be favored by chance for years 
in his exemption from capture. Of mixed 
Indian and Mexican blood, he was a veri- 
table Hercules, standing six feet two in- 
ches in height, and weighing over 220 
pounds.’ A veritable human wildcat, ab- 
solutely devoid of fear, and animated by 
a devouring hatred of the Americans who 
were slowly establishing the reign of law 
and order in California, he was dreaded 
even by his associates. His picture por- 
trays his characteristics better than any 
written description can. The narrowed 
eyes, the low forehead, and the _ thick 
lower lip are but the physical manifesta- 
tions of as cruel a spirit as ever animated 
a human being. 

This renegade operated in the Liver- 
more Valley and adjacent country on 
down to San Luis Obispo. He attained 
the bloody climax of his career by his at- 
tack on an American family at Sunol in 
January, 1871. 
shades of evening deepened, he entered 
the little store of Thomas Jones in the 
Alameda County village, killed the clerk, 
Otto Ludovici,; and robbed the store. Be- 
fore leaving, he fired two or three volleys 
into the room at the rear of the store, 
where Mrs. Jones and her children were 
crouched in terror. But his lust for blood 
was satiated for the moment by the sight 
of the dead body of the clerk, and he 
watched the frightened family run across 
to a neighbor’s house without further 
molesting them. Harry Morse, then 


Sheriff of the county, determined to spend 
his entire time, as far as possible, in run- 
ning this murderer’s head into a noose. A 
posse was organized, and after long weeks 
of scouting it was learned that his head- 
quarters were in a canyon in the Panoche 


On that occasion, as the’ 
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mountains some fifty miles from Gilroy. 
This country is today but little traversed, 
and then was probably the least known 
and most avoided section of Central Cali- 
fornia. A few Mexicans, ostensibly sheep- 
herders, ‘but in almost every case allies of 
the bandits, lived in scattered adobe huts, 
hidden by protecting rocks. There were 
no roads, and Morse’s party comprised in 
all probability the first Americans to pene- 
trate the jumbled mountain ranges and 
cross their almost inaccessible canyons. 
In conjunction with Sheriff Harris, of 
Santa Clara County, a few proven. men 
were chosen, and the party set out to kill 
or capture Soto and his associates, As they 
advanced, no signs of human habitation 
could be discerned. 

The third day out, however, a _ lone 
Mexican sheepherder was caught sight of 
who, after much persuasion, promised to 
show them the Saucelito Valley, where 
the outlaws were encamped, on condition 
that he be allowed to retire before the 
fun commenced. This was agreed to, and 
the party climbed the last ridge which 
overlooked the valley. Three small huts 
were to be seen. It was evident that the 
retreat of the gang lay farther up the 
canyon. 

Acting on the suggestion of the Ala- 
meda sheriff, the posse divided into three 
parties, each of which was to surround 
one of the adobe huts and capture any in- 
mates, before they could carry warning to 
the bandits. Little did the brave officers 
surmise that the dreaded outlaws were at 
the very moment ensconced in fancied 
security in one of the very habitations 
they were approaching. Morse and Dep- 
uty-Sheriff Winchell comprised the first 
party, and rode to a corral where they met 
a Mexican whom they asked for a drink of 
water. The bandit, for such he was; led 
the way to the house, and Morse and Win- 
chell, after dismounting, followed him. 
Neither officer expected to encounter oppo- 
sition, but Morse took the precaution to 
carry his revolver in his hand, leaving his 
rifle behind, hanging to the saddle. Win- 
chell carried a double-barreled shotgun 
loaded with buckshot. 

Their guide entered the hut, and Morse 
and Winchell] followed, only to find them- 
selves confronted by Soto, and surrounded 
hy a dozen desperate outlaws and_ their 

















JUAN SOTO, THE MOST RECKLESS OF THE EARLY CALIFORNIA BANDITS 
(From an old parchment print ) 
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paramours. Then commenced a _ fight 
which will: be told and retold as long as 
the exploits of brave men are remem- 
bered. . 

Morse, with a quick intuition born of 
previous encounters, saw that a moment’s 
hesitation would be disastrous, and almost 
coincident with his entrance, covered 
Soto with his weapon and commanded him 
to put up his hands. The sheriff, who 
even to this day pays the renegade the 
tribute of being a man of unsurpassed 
physical bravery, recounts how the bandit 
sat immovable as a graven image, and 
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midst of as ferocious a band of murderers 
as were ever gathered together. 

As the cowardly deputy disappeared, a 
gigantic Mexican Amazon hurled herself 
upon Morse from behind and seized his 
pistol arm. A male desperado grabbed 
his other arm, and Soto arose, drawing 
his own weapon and shouting to his men 
to close in and kill the hated American 
officer. Morse, who, even today is an ex- 
ceptionally strong and active man, was at 
that time in the very prime of manhood, 
and as fine an athlete as the State could 
boast. With the knowledge that life or 














NATURE’S BATTLEMENTED FORTRESSES OF THE PANOCHE VALLEY 


glared at him. The rest of the Mexicans 
began to draw their weapons, and Morse 
again gave the order to surrender without 
eliciting any response. At this, the 
American officer, still keeping the ‘leader 
covered with his weapon, drew his hand- 
cuffs with his free hand, and throwing 
them on the table, ordered Winchell to 
advance and arrest the outlaw. The dep- 
uty advanced to his task bravely enough, 
but weakened at the critical moment, and, 
seized with a frenzy of fear, ran out of 
the door, leaving the sheriff,alone in the 


death depended on his next move, he ex- 
erted his powers, and threw off both his 
assailants, at the same time discharging 
his weapon at Soto. But in the dusky 
light his aim was faulty, and the bullet 
only pierced the bandit’s hat. 

Soto, sure of his prey, leaped from his 
seat at the same moment as Morse, with a 
herculean effort, sprang backward through 
the door. The outlaw followed, and then 
a duel to the death commenced on the 
open space between the hut and the cor- 
ral. Soto had a wide reputation of being 


























a dead shot, in addition to his magnificent 
physical endowments and _ undeniable 
nerve, and his associate bandits watched 
the encounter confident that he would 
quickly finish the officer. 

When the fight commenced on the out- 
side, Soto was within five yards of his op- 
ponent. He fired point blank at him four 
times, but Morse with an almost superhu- 
man intuition, timed his shots and, drop- 
ping to the ground at the “psychological” 
moment, avoided the bullets. 

Sheriff Harris of Santa Clara, who wit- 
nessed the encounter, which was over in 
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to the ground; but quick as a flash he 
sprang erect and returned every shot.” 

During these exchanges Morse was re- 
treating towards his Henry rifle. Luckily 
one bullet from the sheriff’s pistol dis- 
abled the cylinder of Soto’s weapon, ren- 
dering, it useless. At this the bandit 
dropped his gun and rushed back to the 
adobe hut, while Morse ran like a Mara- 
thon champion for his rifle. 

The desperado secured three more re- 
volvers in the house and emerged again 
into the open, while one of his men 
donned the long blue cloak usually worn 























HIS LAST DESPERATE STAND 


far less time than it takes to tell, says: 

“The shots were fired in quick succes- 
sion, Soto advancing on Morse every time 
he fired, with a leap or bound, with pistol 
held above his head, and as he landed on 
his feet bringing his weapon: to a level 
with Morse’s breast and then firing. After 
firing he never moved until he had re- 
cocked his pistol, when  tiger-like, he 
sprang at Morse again. 

“T thought Morse was surely hit,” Har- 
ris continues, “for his body went almost 


IN THESE FORMIDABLE FASTNESSES OF THE PANOCHE VALLEY, JUAN SOTO MADE 





by him so as to deceive Sheriff Harris, 
who was rushing to the assistance of his 
brother officer. With a pistol in either 
hand and one in his belt, the outlaw made 
an attempt to reach a horse which stood 
under a tree, saddled and bridled. The 
impetuosity of his advanee frightened the 
animal, and it broke loose and escaped. 

At this stage of the encounter, Morse, 
who had secured his rifle, called to the 
desperado to surrender. 

“Throw down your pistols, Juan,” he 
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shouted. “There has been enough shoot- 
ing.” 

The Mexican paid no heed, but started 
after another horse. Morse then seeing 
that it was impossible to capture his man 
unwounded, raised his rifle and shot him 
through the shoulder when about 50 
yards away. 

The moment that the vengeful outlaw 
felt the sting of the wound, a whirlwind of 
rage took possession of him. He no 
longer desired to escape, but turned and 
rushed toward his opponent in a frenzy 
of desire to kill. 

“Never shall I forget,” says Sheriff 
Harris, “how he looked during that ter- 
ble encounter, with his long black hair 
streaming in the wind, his evil counte- 
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nance livid with rage and a cocked revol- 
ver in each hand.” 

But the bandit did not approach again 
within five yards of his antagonist who, 
after trying every ruse to capture him 
alive, and recognizing that further blood- 
shed might result, sent a bullet through 
his opponent’s head, and the most cruel 
and bloodthirsty of the early California 
bandits dropped to the ground a corpse. 

There are many Californians alive to- 
day who took an active part in the pursuit 
of such desperadoes as Vasquez and Soto, 
and, though the tales of their combats 
with the enemies of law and order may at 
times seem as if drawn from a fertile im- 
agination, let it be remembered that they 
are strictly true and easily authenticated. 











MY DAY 


BY MABEL PORTER PITTS 


m All the world was gray and wan 
Underneath the lowering skies, 
Naught of promise met my eyes, 
Not till every hope was gone 
Came the light that woke the east, 


You, the dawn. 


Like a fragrant rose in June 

Life lay sweet beneath the sun, 

Day was come and night was done; 
Journeyed, then, oh, all too soon 
Toward the twilight that must come, 


You, the noon. 


Have you watched a swallow’s flight? 
Not more swift it wings its way 
Than did this, my fleeting day. 

You are left to bless and blight 
Memories of dawn and day, 


You, the night. 




















THE RESUSCITATION OF A CAYUSE 


- BY MINNIE ROSILLA 


RECKON a measly 
cayuse is about the 
meanest beast there is 
goin’—not mean with 
an open, honest, un- 
limited amount 0° 
downright wickedness 
but with a little, 

sneakin’, insignificant meanness that a 

professional sinner would be ashamed to 

own, an’ a professional saint would des- 
pise more’n he would highway robbery or 
murder. A feller *d have a whole lot 
more respect fer a bronk that kicked him 
in earnest an’ mashed him up, or that 
bucked him into a ditch an’ broke his 
neck, than fer one that was merely an 
onery, aggravatin’, temper-raisin’ institu- 
tion o’ cussedness like the most of ’em. 
At least that Was my opinion, as I lay 

squeezed down between my immovable 
cow-pony an’ the unpadded gravel o’ the 
range, an’ waited fer my pards to come 
along an’ lend a hend in helpin’ me to 
extricate myself from the difficulties into 
which I had stumbled along with my 
bronk. I wasn’t there from choice, I 
want to tell you. It was all the fault o’ 
that blamed horse, an’, although the Ari- 
zona sun shone down on me jest enough 
to feel good that December day, out 0’ a 
sky as blue as the blue bells Had an’ me 
used to hunt in April, along the railroad 
tracks in old Iowa, when we was kids; an’ 
although the fool-quails whistled mighty 
sweet in the bushes all around, an’ the 
hills smiled, an’ the breeze was better’n 
cider, | wasn’t exactly enjoyin’ myself. I 
expected I’d find myself somewhat the 
worse for wear if my horse would only 
move enough to let a little feelin’ flow 
into the compressed sections 0’ my super- 
structure; but he never stirred so much 
as to wiggle his tail or shake his hide 
when a fly settled; an’ I finally concluded 
he was done fer, jest as I would be if my 
pards didn’t show up pretty soon an’ find 
me. 
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Had an’ another feller an’ me had took 
to the range after stray stock, an’ was 
ridin’ along in the mountains when, all 
at once, we run into a bunch o’ cattle 
which had four calves that wasn’t branded 
in it. That meant a high old race to see 
which of us ’d get his brand on the fourth 
calf, an’ we laughed an’ started in fer the 
fun. Each feller picked a calf, cut it out 
o’ the bunch, an’ took after it with the 
rope. But my old pony couldn’t run very 
fast, so the other boys soon outrun me, an’ 
1 saw each o’ ’em ketch his calf an’ jump 
down to tie it as I went by after mine, 
which was keepin’ me busy follerin’, as it 
went gallopin’ an’ cavortin’, this way an’ 
that, workin’ a rick-rack pattern over 
the mesa with its feet. 

It had a good start, an’ I had to run 
a good piece before I got close. But my 
horse buckled down to business, gained at 
every jump, an’ finally got me into pretty 
good range, as the calf begun to git tired 
an’ slow up a little. I was goin’ at a dead 
run, but that don’t cut no figure with a 
cow-puncher that is on to his job; so I 
leaned over to the front, swung my rope 
clear, an’ was just about to let her fly, 
when—zip, smash!—if that infernal 
horse didn’t stub his toe or slip on a rock 
or turn his ankle or something (I'll al- 
ways contend he did it a-purpose), an’ 
down he come kerflop, full length, with 
me under him; then he braced back as if 
bent on holdin’ me while he had me, give 
a big snort that sounded like the total 
collapse o’ his breathin’ works, an’ laid 
dead still. I s’posed he was a goner an’ 
that his dyin’ request to me had been that 
I should keep still an’ not disturb his 
peaceful rest. 

But, naturally, I felt like the peaceful 
rest of a half-dead cow-puncher was of 
more importance than that of an all-dead 
cayuse, so my conscience was clear to kick 
an’ wiggle an’ work around as much as 
I could on the chances o’ gittin’ loose. But 
it was no go; it was too bad a mix-up. 
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The best I could do, after a lot o’ work, 
was to git out my six-shooter an’ fix to 
fire it off a few times in hopes o’ callin’ up 
a little help. 

But while I laid there an’ before I got 
my gun pried loose from the holster, what 
should I see but the other boys passin’ 
about a hundred and fifty yards away, 
ridin’ like mad to find the fourth calf that 
had hit the trail for the hills. I yelled 
about as loud as I ever did in my life, but 
the boys were each tryin’ to git ahead 0” 
the other an’ didn’t hear me; they didn’t 
see me, either, fer they were lookin’ 
straight ahead, watchin’ fer the calf. Say, 
I felt nice to see the other fellers ride on 
out o’ sight right then! 

It made me more desperate fer my gun 
than ever, an’ (after nearly twistin’ a half 
hitch in my spinal column) I finally exca- 
vated it. But before I wasted any am- 
munition I remembered that the boys 
were prob’bly out o’ hearin’ an’ it was no 
use to call ’em till they had finished up 
their own business and come back to com- 
pare notes. When they found two calves 
instead o’ one, I felt pretty sure they'd 
know something was wrong with me, and 
would hunt till they found me, if only to 
see how I come to let my calf git away; 
so I made up my mind there was nothin’ [ 
could do but wait in patience till they 
started my way. ; 

I tried not to think about what I’d do 
if anything should happen that they never 
came, or even if they left me alone but 
the one night in those lonely hills where 
wolves, mountain-lions, and bears, not to 
mention any number o’ other varmints, 
were thicker *n fleas on a Mexican dog. 
But all at once it seemed that the bright 
sunshine “peared uncommonly pleasant; 
an’ the mountain breeze never seemed so 
soft an’ sweet; and the whistle o’ the fool- 
quails seemed to come from a world that 
was more beautiful an’ invitin’ than the 
one I had been used to. Mebbe it was 
jest because I was lookin’ at it from a 
different standpoint than usual. At any 
rate, I couldn’t help thinkin’ as I laid 
there under my horse that though it’s 
mighty grand an’ free, after all a cow- 
puncher’s life has some drawbacks. 

Well, I laid there an’ give the boys 
plenty o’ time to git their calves branded. 
Then, when I thought they were begin- 
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nin’ to look fer me, I began to shoot an 
yell fer all I was worth. All this time I 
s’posed 0’ course my horse was dead, as 
he didn’t move no matter how much racket 
I made. Agin an’ agin I fired my gun 
an’ listened fer an’ answerin’ yell er shot 
which didn’t come. I began to think I 
was wastin’ breath an’ ca’tridges that I 
would need more later, an’ fer a while I 
stopped my noise an’ waited fer something 
to turn up in my favor on its own ac- 
count; but nothin’ did. Then I knew I 
was a fool to try to take things easy an’ 
expect that gumbo an’ gravel to turn into 
a bed o’ roses, jest fer my comfort, an’ 
without me turnin’ a hand, when I'd 
learned by lots o’ experience that, in this 
world, when a feller gits into a tight 
place, how he gits out depends a whole lot 
on how hard he tries an’ how long he 
sticks at it. “Heaven helps them who 
helps themselves” is my motto, an’ so, as it 
_was the only thing I could do to help my- 
self out o’ this scrape, after awhile I 
made up my mind to take the chances an’ 
keep on yellin’ and shootin’. 

An’ say, you kin bet I jumped fer joy 
when, at last, I heard a yell an’ shot far 
away in the distance. I answered, heard 
the sounds agin, a little louder this time, 
an’ then, in a few minutes, I could also 
hear the clatter the ponies made comin’ 
over the gravel, an’ the voices 0’ the boys, 
tellin? me they was comin’. And it’s 
funny, but, right then an’ there, the sun 
an’ wind was ordinary old Arizona sun 
an’ wind once more; the quails’ whistle 
was nothin’ but plain “fool-quail,” an’ 
the world turned back into the same old 
ridin’ an’ ropin’ an’ shootin’ world I had 
bin used to fer five years. Strange, ain’t 
it, how the point o’ view changes the iooks 
o’ things? 

But right there was where the devil in 
that blamed horse o’ mine showed itself; 
fer if he was ever dead, he chose that per- 
ticular minute to come back to life agin 
in a hurry. Mebbe he’d only been stunned 
by his fall er had jest fainted, but he cer- 
tainly didn’t lose no timé in comin’ to 
when he heard the boys comin’. I reckon 
he knew—a bronk is mighty foxy—it 
wouldn’t be pleasant fer him to be dead in 
the hands o’ my pards, -after slowly 

_squeezin’ me to a fraction fer two hours 
(it seemed like a week.) Anyway, he 























heard the other ponies as soon as_I did, 
an’, when they begun to git pretty close, I 
nearly jumped out o’ my skin with sur- 
prise to feel him give a sudden lurch, 
gather up his legs, an’ scramble to his feet, 
leavin’ me on the ground like a wilted 
dishrag; then, quick as a wink, the un- 
principled cuss whirled around an’ let fly 
at me with both hind feet, as if to say 
“Ta, ta!” an’ trotted off to a safe distance 
an’ begun to nibble at some bunch-grass, 
with his eyes rolled back our way all the 
time, to see what we was goin’ to do about 
it. 

Well, I didn’t kill him; neither did my 
pards. I had to have him to git out} o’ 
the hills with, you know. I reckon the 
brute knew that, too, an’ felt safe in his 
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cussedness, although you kin imagine our 
feelin’s. But when I got some life back 
into me agin,.I found I wasn’t hurt so bad 
after all, and consequently I felt like I 
could afford to be more forgivin’ than 
usual, till I got back to the ranch any- 
way ; so we finally rounded up my precious 
bronk, repaired the damages to his togs 
an’ persuaded him to take me, gentle as a 
lamb, into the mountains agin. But the 
sight o’ him now always brings hard feel- 
in’s by remindin’ me o’ the time when he 
made me lose that calf, an’ give Had an’ 
the other feller two apiece. An’ I’ve of- 
ten wondered, since, how long that blasted 
cayuse would have kept me there in the 
gravel if the boys had never come along 
to scare him up. 











TO A GRASSHOPPER 


BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


When languor steeps with gold the afternoon, 
And in the breathless hush the birds are still, 
Then from the drowsy silence like a rill 

Comes the soft murmur of thy mellow croon. 

Voice of the grass! at sound of thy Joved tune 
What dreaming eyes like happy fountains spill! 
And how the raptured pulses leap and thrill, 

' Stirred with the magic witchery of June! 

Sweet on the ear as might the flute of Greece, 

Thy music falls with ancient challenge blithe, 
And never shall its cheer the senses cloy. 

For man hath hailed thee laureate of peace, 

Green little dervish dancing with delight 


Forevermore in Allah’s smile of joy! 
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A GARDEN PALACE OF THE EAST 


BY CHARLES LORRIMER 


SS HE WORLD is: poorer 
—ie for the death of the 
great Yehonala, Em- 
press Dowager of 
China.. She was, in 
spite of her faults— 
rather because of 
them—a typical Ori- 
ental sovereign, luxury loving and splen- 
did, the last of a line of Eastern Queens 
of whom Cleopatra was perhaps the first ; 
and one cannot think of her without 
thinking at the same time of gold and 
jade and peacock feathers—and of the 
beautiful garden palace of “Felicitous 
Harmony,” which she commanded, and 
which she so dearly loved. 

[ have a memory of this radiant pleas- 
aunce visited one bright autumn day a few 
weeks before she died. The court had al- 
ready returned to dusty Pekin, somewhat 
earlier than usual, perhaps. But no rum- 
ors of illness or anxiety were about, and 
I little thought that I should be almost 
the last guest to visit the “I-Ho-Yuan,” 
that for many months to come its gates 
would be rigorously closed in order that 
the Emperor Kwang Hsu might lie there 
in state waiting an auspicious day for 
his burial, and that Yehonala herself 
would never return. 

The day of the visit is a day to re- 
member; a day for the gods, all gold and 
blue, and, at the suggestion of my old 
garrulous Manchu guide, we make the 
most of it. Sunrise—and we start off 
through Pekin streets already alive and 
bustling. Each little booth has awakened 
to life. The sellers of steaming sweet 
potatoes loudly cry their wares; the ped- 
dlers go from house to house bending un- 
der packs filled with tempting ribbons 
and silks. Once outside the big gates of 
the city, we pass a string of Ro and 
hamlets teeming with life. What appall- 
ing energy and industry must be required 
to keep all these superfluous people fed! 





Not a soul, except the children, is idle; 
for idleness here is a luxury which de- 
mands a heavy price in lives. Work or 
die is the inflexible rule. 

As we get farther into the country, the 
houses are fewer, the space between vil- 
lages is filled up by fertile fields cultivated 
to within an inch of the highway. At 
the cross roads, it is amusing to see the 
tea shops with their plastered brick tables 
and benches, gradually filling with carters 
who stop for a bowl of tea, to pass the time 
of day, and to gossip. 

Suddenly we turn a sharp corner, cross 
a bridge over a lovely mountain stream 
the greatest possible luxury in this thirsty 
land—and my old Manchu touches me re- 
spectfully on the arm. 

“Look, master, yonder is the pleasure 
house of the Dowager Empress.” 

A vision of pagodas and towers, of 
pavilions with high roofs horned and 
curved like moons floats before my de- 
lighted eyes if an atmosphere that is a 
miracle of clearness and purity. There is, 
1 notice, a personality about this garden 
palace, even at first sight. Some of the 
witchcraft of the Eternal Feminine clings 
to the pavilions with their curving eaves, 
very delicate and fanciful, which breathe 
out a subtle coquetry. The dainty sum- 
mer houses, so placed that they appear- 
differently from every view-point, could 
only have been set down by a woman’s 
whim, and at a Queen’s pleasure. 

Feminine, too, is the choice of the 
clever background. The wall of bare hills 
—far blue shapes melting into a blue sky 
—has been picked with an eye to its be- 
comingness. No man would have appre- 
ciated this effect, any more than he would 
appreciate a soft shade placed over a glar- 
ing light. No, he would have built his 
palace down on the plain despising the 
graceful foothills for his pavilions; every- 
thing would have been flat and solid and 
practical, with huge halls of heavy blocks 
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of stone and masses of masonry. As a re- 
sult, he might have gained something in 
grandeur and power but he would have 
lost the distinctive feature of the “Gar- 
den of Felicitous Harmony”—the spirit 
which is peculiar to it—a certain delicate 
airy gaiety almost magical. 

Bustle and noise from the distant city, 
the hum of the busy plain where farmers 
toil at their harvesting with primitive 
wooden hand flails, where donkey boys 
urge on little gray beasts carrying loads 
of red persimmons, where the bells of 
camel caravans starting off on their hun- 
dréd days’ journey tinkle musically, stops 
short at the outer walls. Plainly the 
workaday world has nothing to do with 
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way), with its noble granite base and its 
superstructure of green and gold tiles. 
While my old guide is showing permits 
in the proper quarters I am at liberty to 
look about. The entrance is certainly im- 
pressive, and two curving roads lead to 
the splendid main gateway. There is 
nothing unusual in this because in China 
no pretentious house is ever approached 
in a direct line ; evil spirits find it easy to 
travel along a straight road, and the only 
way to outwit malicious influences is by 
cunning curves. Then, in case the imps of 
mischief should take it into their heads 
to wander across country—and with these 
Little People one never can tell—a big 
“Spirit Screen” painted with a fearful red 











A CAMEL’S-BACK BRIDGE IN THE GROU NDS OF “I-HO-YUAN ” 


these fairy towers which seem to float like 
a mirage in the soft blue sky, reminding 
me of the old Buddhist picture of Para- 
dise. The sunshine which falls upon the 
glittering roofs seems softer than any 
other sunshine, and the colors of them 
make me hungry and thirsty. 

It is a thousand pities that the sense of 
illusion is doomed to be shattered when 
we reach the entrance by ugly soldiers in 
ill-fitting foreign uniforms. They might 
at least, if they are so indispensable, be 
armed with battle-axes or twisted spears. 
Fixed bayonets seem ridiculously incon- 
gruous beside the beautiful Pailow (arch- 





or blue monster faces each house. 

Of course, there are walls surrounding 
the fairy domain—dull pink walls, the 
color of blood spilled in the dust, for in 
this country of seclusion there are always 
walls—sometimes one ring within the 
other symbolizing a conservatism cen- 
turies old. We must pass through them, 
though not by the main gateway, whose 
heavy red doors, studded with gilt knobs 
as big as fists, only swing open for royalty. 
A few beggars, lean as wolves and very old, 
gamble away their takings in the shadows 
of the two bronze lions crouching before 
the gate. One of the beasts, I notice, has 

















a sense of humor, for his lips curl back 
in a knowing smile as he watches his mate 
sitting grim and glum, apparently 
weighed down by the responsibilities of 
his position. 

As all our credentials are in order, the 
little group of eunuchs collected in the 
doorway allows me to pass through. They 
look at me shrewdly out of the corners 
of their long eyes, trying to guess whether 
T am enormously rich like the Americans, 
or moderately rich like the English, or 
quite poor like the artists. At a conser- 
vative estimate they think I may be good 
for six tips; at least half a dozen of the 
more adventurous spirits decide to risk it 
and lead the way. 
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all arranged first to impress the attention 
and then suitably to humble it; that the 
whole grand approach is, in fact, simply 
an imperious woman’s ruse to bring peo- 
ple to her Throne Hall in a suitable state 
of subjection. 

For there is our destination, the great 
Throne Hall which dominates a little 
group of buildings at one end of a shining 
lake and at the foot of a dainty pagoda- 
crowned hill. Because of the vast sweep- 
ing lines of the roof, this building looks 
even larger than it is. The sunshine holds 
high carnival with the golden tiles and the 
brilliantly painted eaves, but when it en- 
ters through the long windows, the mad- 
dest sunbeam lowers its voice, as it were, 
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THE SEVENTEEN ARCHED MARBLE BRIDGE OVER THE LOTUS LAKE 


We pass on in solemn _ procession 
through a series of courtyards opening in- 
to one another by quaint holes in the walls 
—holes shaped like vases or leaves or half 
moons. The pencil pagodas, the glowing, 
spreading tents of stone and bright por- 
celain tiles, which seemed by some trick 
of atmosphere to be just beyond the faded 
pink wall, have disappeared mysteriously 
and given place to these formal garden 
courts with their pretentious. rookeries, 
their lacy stonework, and their gleaming 
marble pavements. Each is larger, finer, 
more magnificent than its predecessor, 
and one feels instinctively that they are 





just as we do when we enter a cathedral. A 
dim religious twilight broods among the 
majestic teak pillars; heavy shadows fall 
sombrely on the ice-iike blocks of polished 
marble; the keynote of the place is sober 
majesty and rigid officialdom, and one 
feels instinctively that here the sovereign 
builded, not the woman. 

My eyes unconsciously travel up the 
bare walls till they reach that dark point 
which is the ceiling. It is beautifully 
panelled in small squares, and, in the cen- 
tre of each, a golden dragon writhes like 
a prisoner of the darkness. 

In China I am never allowed to forget 
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how dearly the people love the dragons 
whom we have mercilessly banished from 
our natural histories. Are they not every- 
where—on the rude toys, the coarse sweet- 
meats of the poor, the wedding chairs, 
the funeral hangings, of the rich—even 
here on the throne itself—fighting for the 
Flaming Pearl? 

There are many beautiful things in this 
great audience chamber, carved chairs and 
tables, priceless bowls and jars bought 
back at extortionate prices from the van- 
dals who looted them in 1900, even two 
ornate pianos, looking very sheepish and 
out. of place in such exotic surroundings. 
But all are dwarfed and reduced to insig- 
nificance in a moment by the throne itself. 
Whoever can look upon that unmoved 
should be driven from the society of man- 
kind. 

Set high upon a noble platform it seems 
larger than it really is, yet, as thrones go, 
it is stupendous. The emperors of patri- 
archal days liked to dispense justice sit- 
ting at their ease, and even Yehonala was 
not strong enough to ignore the tradition. 


But what she could do to mitigate the ter- 


rible massiveness of the throne itself she 
did. The details of its setting are full of 
life and lightness. The carving on the 
five-leaved screen is fine as lace. The 
characters on the scrolls hanging above 
and beside the dais seem’ instinct with 
vitality, as if they really believed in the 
excellent precepts they stand for. 

And then the coloring is so marvelous, 
and so alive! The-blaze of gold dazzles 
my eyes—gold incense burners, gold 
storks for candlesticks standing on the 
backs of tortoises, gold lions on _ little 
gilded tables—there seems no end to the 
glittering display. 

I can but think of what an exquisite 
harmony of color this great hall must 
have been when the Empress Yehonala 
and her suite entered it dressed in their 
robes of state; when instead of silence 
there was life; the soft music of old flutes 
and the glory of flowers. As it is, these 
empty spaces built for splendid Oriental 
pageants are melancholy in their loneli- 
ness, and I am not sorry to leave the som- 
bre gloom and step once more into the 
sweet and refreshing sunshine. 

The Imperial Mistress of the palace 
was herself ever ready to turn from the 
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things that are mighty and oppressive to 
the things that are simply fair and frivol- 
ous. ‘Though Yehonala enjoyed playing 
the radiant queen at intervals, she loved 
the splendid gift of life too well not to use 
it completely, and one building in her 
pleasure palace she considered quite 
enough to consecrate to duty; all the rest 
are evidently planned for pleasure—the 
dainty summer houses, for instance, and 
the pavilions like vases turned upside 
down. So, of course, is the theatre espec- 
ially interesting, because it is the only 
playhouse in China which kas three stor- 
ies and a cellar where properties (such as 
they are) may be stored. While the court 


_is in residence, my old guide tells me, a 


company of actors always lives in the little 
village just beyond the palace wall ready 
to be “commanded” at any time. Their 
wardrobes, he further explains, pass the 
wildest imaginings. Some of the dresses 
are inlaid with mirrors and the swords 
and spears are encrusted with real jewels. 
On festive occasions, these pampered Thes- 
pians strut proudly on to their several 
stages, and recite, in layers so to speak, 
the extravagant hymns of praise which 
Eastern peoples love. 

But what I am most anxious to see are 
the private apartments of the great Em- 
press. They, more than all else, may give 
some clue to the intimate character of this 
remarkable woman, who rose to command 
yet stooped to fascinate. I politely sug- 
gest my wish to the eunuchs, but meet 
with no response. I urge—they offer the 
cunning excuses of Orientals; I threaten 
the thunders of my Jegation—they remain 
stolid, unimpressed. Finally, I bribe, and 
their unwillingness suddenly melts away, 
and we enter a series of long galleries 
which bend and wind gracefully to and 
fro. As we-approach the outermost apart- 
ments,.these widen into a series of ante- 
chambers; the decoration increases in 
beauty and daintiness. Yet it is with a 
keen shock of disappointment that I en- 
ter the rooms themselves. - All is so stiff 
and formal and empty—nothing remains 
to give the slightest clue to their owner’s 
personality. True, the windows here are 
so made that the sunshine enters freely, 
but only to fall on rows of stiff chairs and 
tables lined up against the walls like sol- 
diers on parade. Yehonala, called by her 
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THE APPROACH TO THE THRONE HALL 


enemies a stiff-necked sovereign, must 
have been stiff-backed as well, since 
neither couch nor lounging-seat found 


place in her apartments. Only in the in- 
ner room I saw a very stately alcove bed 
draped with silken curtains which re- 
minded me of funeral hangings. A faint 
perfume still clung to them, a scent of 
tea and old silks and embroideries pecul- 
iarly Chinese. 

The view from the windows, however, 
was not in.the least disappointing. The 
old Empress Dowager, with her passion- 
ate love of nature, would stand before 
them on stormy days, so the eunuchs say, 
watching the long lances of rain stab the 
ground beneath and delighting in the 
play of summer lightnings. But whenever 
the air was clear she descended the stone 
pathway to the lake below, and sat upon 
the marble terrace with its exquisite balus- 
trade, or sometimes in the season of very 
hot days, rowed in her barge over the still 
water to gather lotus blossoms. 

For this is the famous Lotus Lake, the 
beautiful blue vase on whose surface in 
early summer the sacred blossoms float, 
and which the modern Chinese poets never 


tire of praising. Yet I do not think they 
rhapsodize too much. It is just as blue 
as it is painted, and even larger than their 
descriptions suggest,-very large indeed 
for an artificial lake, and hundreds of 
half-naked coolies must have toiled over 
its digging, stooping and straightening 
themselves to the music of their rhythmi- 
cal “shanties.” 

My old Manchu officiously inquires if I 
desire to see the boat house where a new 
toy, “a foreign ship with black breath,” is 
lodged. Most certainly I do not. It 
makes me even shudder to think that 
this velvety blue surface was ever ripped 
open by the prow of a steam launch, and 
I cannot understand how the Empress 
Dowager could ever have allowed such a 
thing. At least let us hope the modern 
intruder never puffed through the marble 
bridge which, like a long bent bow, 
stretches across the water, very elegant 
and very white. 

Instead of crossing it, the eunuchs lead 
me around by the shore of the lake, and 
we stop to admire green and gold Pailows 
(triumphal arches), or look in at quaint 
little temples dedicated to “The God of 























Rain” or the “Goddess of Silkworms.” 
Then we go on to the Temple of Ten 
Thousand Buddhas crowning a steep hill. 
The ascent is up great flights of steps that 
cut the breath and make one pause to rest 
and look back over the sparkling water 
and the fertile land. In this lordly do- 
main all growing things find sanctuary. 
There are fields of waving grain, patches 
of utilitarian vegetables, orchards of 
dwarf trees, and flowers everywhere. Each 
season must bring new delights. Spring, 
and the terraced “Flowery Hillside” 
blushes’ with peonies; summer—and the 
lotuses unfold; autumn—and_ the clus- 
tered chrysanthemums blaze like smelting 
pots. “For beauty,” as the poets say, “is 
the only thing that time cannot harm, 
and what is beautiful is a joy for all sea- 
sons—a possession for all eternity.” 
Half-reluctantly I turn from this radi- 
ant pastoral and climb on to the top of 
the little hill, where I find a cool, dim 
chapel filled with dusty images—one for 
each step of the way. A great Buddha, 
serene and calm, towers above a little 
world of figures which scarcely reaches to 
his knees. It seems that I have stumbled 
into an “At Home” of the gods, for:most 
of the Buddhist hierarchy. is present,. fill- 
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ing the shadowy spaces. As my eyes be- 
come accustomed to the dimness, their 
personalities are easy to distinguish. 
Kwanyin, the gentle Goddess of Mercy, 
sits upon a golden lotus, the lotus of Ap- 
paritional Birth; the Gods of Wind and 
Thunder strike fearsome attitudes; the 
God of War rides upon a mythical tiger 
pointing a pitchfork at invisible enemies. 
Besides, there are multitudes of lesser dei- 
ties, angels and demons, creatures half 
man and half beast, typifying good and 
evil attributes—hate and famine, or peace 
and plenty—each in a little niche of his 
own. One niche only is empty, and the 
eunuchs tell me that the gentle Buddha 
who stood there was hurled into the lake 
below in 1900 by the allies in a petty 
spirit of revenge. 

On the way back we stop at the Temple 
of Confucius, which, properly speaking, 
is not a temple at all, but a cold hall of 
academic philosophy, with a single tab- 
let on the altar inscribed “The Seat of the 
Perfect One.” The walls are hung with 
texts from the Analects, inculcating loy- 
alty, gratitude, submission and filial piety 
—high and noble sentiments which will 
help the world to grow beautiful again 
when selfishness shall die. 











THE “PALACE OF FELICITOUS HARMONY,” FROM THE LAKE 
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Yehonala used to come here on certain 
appointed days to observe old rites and 
ceremonies, for, though she gave her faith 
and prayers to the gilded Buddhas higher 
up the hill, she appears, with most unfem- 
inine impartiality, to have burnt incense 
at all the lesser shrines—just as she drank 
her scented tea out of cups made for 
museum shelves in all her pagodas. Or 
was this not impartiality at all—but sim- 
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delicate drawings illustrate the story of 
the Emperor Ming Hwang, who freed 
these pretty creatures in his garden and 
bade them choose his loves for him from 
among the groups of court ladies. Un- 
fortunately, base ingrate that he was, 
Ming Hwang finally dismissed his little 
servants, and the artist surpasses himself 
in his brilliant picture of the butterflies’ 
revenge. 














A PAVILION IN THE EMPRESS DOWAGER’S PALACE GROUNDS 
NEAR PEKIN. 


ply a woman’s-craving for variety? If 
it was, she had ample means of satisfying 
it. Each pavilion, whether large as a 
temple or small as a sedan chair, has an 
interest peculiar to itself. In one, for in- 
stance, the walls are decorated with poems 
in very, very old characters—doubtless 


the plaints of some Imperial lover. In 
another, the Pavilion of the Butterflies, 


Still another pavilion—no larger than 
a junk’s cabin, is devoted to the sea. Here 
I find most wonderful spirited designs, 
wonderful through what is left out, quite 
as much as through what is put in—a 
great wave breaking on a beach, for in- 
stance, with sea birds poised above the 
foam, or a quaint grey fishing village 
nestling under high green cliffs, and in 

















the distance lazy brown fishing boats 
asleep at anchor. 

There is also a “moon viewing pavilion” 
for hot summer nights, and a “look out 
place,” whose attraction comes rather 
from its position than essentially from it- 
self. Standing as it does high above the 
road to Pekin, the Empress and _ her 
ladies could sit here, and watch the people 
of the villages and the plains toiling at 
their round of serene activities—could 
follow the little carts, ‘blue hooded like 
nuns on their journey into the dusty city, 
or the messengers riding out in haste with 
despatches. 

All these things and many more, too 
slight for description, the eunuchs showed 
me, and then when the afternoon was 
drawing to its close, they took me to the 
last of all—the Sunset Pavilion—where 
were offered me lotus bulbs and bamboo 
shoots and the inevitable tea. 

The nearer hills behind glowed in bril- 
liant splendor, those far away already 
floating in a pink haze. Light, soft and 
rare, fell upon the Lotus lake, “the con- 
scious water saw its lord and blushed;” 
light, torches of flame, touched roof after 
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roof of golden tiles and they burned fierce- 
ly; far to the east I could see the creamy 
cupola which marks the tomb of the lonely 
Mohammedan Princess who yearned for 
the great plains beyond the mountains. To 
the west, the twin pagodas of the wonder- 
ful Jade Fountain, whose water is a deep 
and living green, stood black against the 
gold. <A flock of pigeons with whistles 
tied under their wings, flew ‘about them, 
uttering a monotonous, plaintive, weird 
note. 

“Master, the return journey is long 
and the city gates will be closed at dark,” 
the old Manchu reminded me. A pity, for 
I could look far longer. And yet I know 
that this is the moment to leave—just this 
fiery colored moment—while the colors 
are still iridescent and exquisite, while the 
lights still play about the carved doorways 
and the wondrous roofs. 

The scene is perfect, so perfect I can 
but feel that here, if anywhere, the real 
gladness of life is revealed. Here surely 
the great Yehonafa proved the truth of 
the old fulfilled promise of the ancient 
Chinese, saying: “J Yang Tien Ho”—“A 
happy life and heavenly peace.” 











FROM MY WINDOW 


BY HARRY TRUMBULL SUTTON 


The day is done; 
Soft glows the west ; 
The clouds fly by; 
Earth sinks to rest. 


Yon distant dome 
Strikes ’gainst the sky; 

The glow meets gloom; 
Stars climb on high. 


The hush to hush 
Calls even’ song; 
The day is done— 


Night comes along. 












A GLANCE AT THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


IS THE MANUFACTURE AND 
A FACTOR IN OUR MATERIAL AND 
PHYSICAL PROSPERITY ? 


SALE OF LIQUOR 


BY HARTWELL J. DAVIS 





The question of prohibition has been handled in the Overland Monthly by Presi- 
dent Gilmore of the National Model License League and by Mr. Francis H. Rob- 
inson, who have given their views on this important subject. Mr. Gilmore contented 
himself with an essay dealing with the question on almost purely academic lines and 
offering practical suggestions as to the reform of the saloon im connection with 
a plea for pure alcoholic or viticultural products. Mr. Robinson is of the practical 
school, and his contribution treated of the conditions existing in prohibition and 
non-prohibition States. Mr. Hartwell J. Davis adds to the literature on the sub- 
ject in the following paper, taking advantage of the Overland Monthly as an open 
forum, and airs his views, embellishing the same by quotations from Herbert 
Spencer, Smollet, the Reverend. Phillips Brooks, the Reverend Dr. Savage, Dr. 
Brooks Hereford, Father Conaty, President Eliot, of Harvard University, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes and others. The sum total of his deductions is, that 
prohibition does not, and never has, prohibited—that prohibition laws are an 
incentive to crime. He contends, and in this he agrees with Mr. Gilmore, that all 
real reform in the manufacture and the spread of the sale of liquor must come from 
the inside. The tiquor trade must reform itself. This is the movement under- 
taken by Mr. Gilmore through a national organization. Whether we believe Mr. 
Davis’ deductions are correct or not, we cannot avoid the acknowledgment that his 
article is exceedingly interesting —THE EDITOR. 











VIDENCES are forth- 
coming that the pres- 
ent wave of prohibi- 
tion is at its height, 
and that a revulsion 
of feeling will shortly 
cause some modifica- 
tions of the present 


ant prohibitionist is convinced that only 
by absolutely forbidding alcoholic liquors 
to be made, is the final solution to be 
found. The moderate drinker, and in that 
category we may place the larger number 
of American citizens, stands aghast at 
this dictation by an outside authority as 
to the details of his personal conduct and 














unjust system of interference with the 
individual rights of the citizen which ob- 
tains today in many States. 

Tens of thousands of pages have been 
written discussing the pros and cons of 
this ever present question. The intoler- 


habits. 

This large body, however, is in hearty 
accord with the total abstinence theorists 
to a certain extent. They emphatically 
believe that the personnel and private 
character of the prospective liquor dealer 




















should be more closely investigated before 
he is granted a license. They also be- 
lieve in the adoption of a good stiff license 
fee, the abolition of the saloons in the 
residence districts, and the limiting of 
their number everywhere. 

The enforcement of prohibition is not 
a new remedy for the ills that afflict the 
social body. In Scotland, as far back as 
the eleventh century, it was made a capital 
offense to sell alcoholic liquors. The 
houses of the liquor dealers were burned, 
and they themselves banished. In _less 
than a generation, it is recorded, drunken- 
ness became more general and common in 
Scotland than it was under the old re- 
gime. 

In England, during the seventeenth 
century, a law prohibitive in effect was 
adopted. Of the effect of this law Smollett 
says: “The populace soon broke through 
all restraint. Though no license was ob- 
tained and no duty paid, liquor continued 
to be sold in all corners of the streets, and 
the consumption increased considerably 
every year.” 

In 1743 the experiment was given up 
ag a\ failure, and it was shown that the 
consumption had increased during the life 
of the act from 527,000 gallons in 1684 
to 7,160,000 in 1742. Herbert Spencer, 


commenting on this deplorable result, 
says: “Beyond the encouragement of 
fraud, lying, malice, cruelty, murder, 


contempt of law and conspicuous crook- 
edness, multitudinous other evils were 
caused or augmented, and indirect demor- 
alization was added to a direct increase 
in the vice aimed at.” Rather strong 
language this, but expressing the opinion, 
as it does, of the greatest philosopher of 
the nineteenth century, and a man most 
abstemious in his habits withal, it should 
command attention. 

Coming down to later days, we find 
that the State of Maine adopted prohibi- 
tion in 1851, and still remains faithful to 
it in theory. Massachusetts tried prohi- 
bition from 1855 to 1870, when she repu- 
diated it. In 1889, when another effort 
was made to engraft prohibition upon the 
populace, it failed. The farming com- 
munity, having by actual experience real- 
ized the better prices obtainable for their 
products under a regime of high license, 
voted with the dwellers in the cities and 
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defeated the amendment. In this fight, 
it is significant to note, the religious 
weeklies followed in the wake of the 
daily papers and advised their readers to 
vote against the adoption of prohibition. 
The Christian Union, the Congregational- 
ist, and the Christian Register, were 
among them. A portentous feature of this 
campaign was to be observed in the union 
of the divekeepers and the prohibitionists 
in the cause of “‘temperance.” The dive- 
keepers, having profited enormously under 
the previous period of prohibition, by sell- 
ing liquor surreptitiously, sought for a 
renewal of the chance. 

It might have been expected that the 
clergy of the State would have been 
aligned on the side of the abolitionists. On ' 
the contrary, nearly every minister and 
priest of prominence came out against 
them. The Reverend Phillips Brooks, the 
Reverend Dr. Savage, the Reverend Brooks 
Hereford and numerous others, by public 
appeals, helped to defeat them. Even 
Father Conaty, President of the Catholic 
National Total Abstinence Society of 
America, advised his audiences against the 
amendment, and President Eliot of Har- 
vard, in a public letter ridiculed the effort 
to make men “good” by law. ‘The pro- 
test of five hundred members of the Mas- 
sachusetts bar, headed by such men as 
Senator Hoar and Ex-Governors Russell, 
Gardiner and Rice, was also not without 
influence. Following the protest of the 
lawyers came one of the physicians, headed 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and including 
practically every physician in the State. 
Statistics, prepared under the supervision 
of Carroll D. Wright, were produced, 
showing the alarming increase of drun- 
kenness under the former prohibition law, 
and its rapid decrease under the then high 
license system. The combined influence 
of this testimony convinced the people 
that prohibition simply meant, as it in- 
variably does and always will, illegal traf- 
fic in intoxicants, and the amendment was 
defeated by a majority of 44,552. 

Kansas has been a prohibition State 
since 1882, and it is an open and notori- 
ous fact that drink can be secured in. any 
center of population in the State. Secret 
“joints” abound, into which youths slink 
when unobserved, and imbibe liquor that 
would eat out the casing of a steam boiler. 
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In this connection { cannot help quoting 
from the Wellington Standard, published 
in one of the thriving towns of the Ingalls 
State, on this question. The editor de- 
livers himself of his opinions as follows: 
“We have been asked to give a few rea- 
sons in support of our assertion that the 
prohibition law of this State is a failure. 

“We comply with this request, and 
state below some of the facts which have 
weighed materially with us. 

“In our judgment, the prohibition law 
is a failure. 

“Because it does not stop the sale of 
liquor, inasmuch as it is patent to all who 
care to know that all who want whisky 
can obtain it. 

“Because these same men are hypocrites. 
and this law, which they created, par- 
takes of their nature. 

“Because the ‘jointists’ sell a fluid for 
whisky that ruins a drinker physically in 
a few months. 

“Because the people often tolerate 
‘joints’ because they believe the farmers 
will not trade where they cannot obtain 
liquor. 

“Because the law induces people to 
keep whisky in the house and drink it 
regularly who would perhaps only drink 
it occasionally in a high license saloon. 

“Because express companies are the 
willing agents of Missouri brewers and 
rumsellers, and are doing what they can 
to alleviate the ‘sufferings’ of prohibition 
Kansans. : 

“Because it is built on a theory con- 
trary to human nature. Forbid an Ameri- 
can to do anything, and he will do it to 
show his independence. 

“Because many oppose it, alleging that 
if whisky that is drunk in the State was 
made here, corn and other products would 
bring a better price. 

“Because men cannot be told authorita- 
tively what they should eat, drink or wear. 
The Creator never contemplated any such 
thing, or he would not have allowed hu- 
man beings with reason. 

“Because the youth of Kansas are sharp, 
and can obtain liquor from the ‘jointist’ 
whenever they want it. The present law 
is no protection to them.” 

The editor prints other reasons, but the 
above are enough to convince any reason- 
able man that prohibition does not work 
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as its advocates would have us believe. 

The writer was in a town not very far 
from Stockton, in this State, a few days 
ago, and had occasion to use a horse and 
buggy. All saloons are strictly closed on 
Sunday in this center of a farming com- 
munity. 

Entering a livery stable, and finding no 
one in the office, the writer continued till 
he encountered a group of ranch-hands, 
mostly young men, gathered behind some 
protecting bales of hay. Three or four 
dozen bottles of beer lay around, mostly 
empty, and the crowd was in a sodden 
state of intoxication. If these men, who 
come to town probably once a week, were 
able to walk openly to a place of refresh- 
ment and indulge in a single glass of 
beer to slake their thirst, the probability 
is that such a disgusting performance 
would not have taken place in the rear of 
the stable. These ranch-hands, I was in- 
formed later, buy a large quantity of 
liquor before the saloons close on the pre- 
vious day, and the result is as witnessed. 
No reputable liquor dealer would sell them 
intoxicants enough to drink themselves 
into such a condition in his saloon. It is 
the existence of the restriction, the plac- 
ing under the ban, that directly contrib- 
uted to drunkenness in this and innumer- 
able other instances. 

In Los Angeles, in the neighborhood of 
First and Main streets, a similar condi- 
tion can be observed. A score of so-called 
restaurants exist solely by reason of hold- 
ing a permit to sell liquors on Sundays, 
while the saloons are closed. A bottle, no 
less, can be purchased at a time. The 
workingman who desires one glass of beer 
is barred from the privilege of pur- 
chase, and as a result, more drunkenness 
is to be observed on a Sunday than on 
any other day. 

To return to the State of Maine again, 
the following from the Boston Globe is 
instructive : 

“We have always presumed Portland, 
Me., was a prohibition city: Our surprise 
was unbounded, therefore, when, in look- 
ing over the court records of one day, as 
printed in the Portland Advertiser, we 
found two dockets, containing in all 
twenty-five cases, of which twenty-three 
were for selling liquor or getting drunk. 
A person can read the list of crimes in any 
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State of the Union, and we believe he will 
not find so large a per cent.” This side 
of the case—that prohibition fails most 
lamentably to prohibit—may be fairly ac- 
cepted as proven. 

If this fact be admitted, then as rea- 
sonable men and patriotic Americans, we 
must attempt to regulate the liquor 
traffic. There are no insuperable difficul- 
ties in the way. If it is once clearly un- 
derstood that the liquor dealer who sells 
an intoxicated man whisky, or who per- 
mits undesirable characters to loaf around 
his premises, will immediately forfeit his 
license and suffer severe punishment, the 
occurrences that so frequently happen to- 
day and give a certain plausibility to the 
arguments of a Carrie Nation, will be- 
come things of the past. The saloon men 
are to blame for the disrepute in which 
they are held. The actions and conduct 
of a few dishonorable liquor dealers can 
besmirch the standing of the preponder- 
ating number of decent men in the trade. 
If, instead of having men who have served 
terms in the State prison granted licenses, 
or even permitted to work in saloons, they 
were rigidly excluded from them, a much 
better state of affairs would prevail. 

The people of California, as is evident 
from the growth of the abolition move- 
ment, are tired of the present status of the 
liquor business. It is discredited and dis- 
reputable, and can only be cleansed by the 
active co-operation of the saloon-keepers 
with the authorities. 

The merchant, who drops into a high- 
class resort with a friend for his daily re- 
freshment, knows nothing, save by hear- 
say, of the harm done by the lower-class 
saloon. Let him walk down through the 
streets where the working classes live, some 
Saturday evening. In practically every 
saloon in the neighborhood he will find 
some fool who has already had more than 
he needs being served again by the bar- 
tender. The probabilities are that the 
man has a wife and children waiting for 
him at home. The low grade saloonist 
cares nothing for that, and will continue 
to ply his victim with liquor as long as he 
has the money to pay for it. This class 
of liquor dealer must be eliminated, if the 
saloon is to receive the endorsement of re- 
spectable people. 

The liquor dealers themselves can rem- 
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edy this evil. If a saloon cannot be run 
as a legitimate business, let its proprietor 
be shown up by his associates, deprived of 
his license, and his place closed up, or 
turned over to some person of moral 
character. If this condition of affairs 
could be attained, the extremists would be 
silenced. Their ammunition would be 
taken away. When, as at the present time, 
they can point to countless instances where 
families are disrupted, and dishonorable 
schemes hatched in the dens of human 
ghouls, it must be conceded that there is 
a very considerable potency in their argu- 
ments. 

A business in which $3,100,000,000 is 
invested in this country, which pays in 
licenses alone $271,867,990 annually, and 
which purchases over $300,000,000 of 
American products every year, should not 
be jeopardized by the actions of some un- 
principled men who have unfortunately 
been allowed to disgrace the entire trade. 

No other business is taxed so heavily 
as the liquor industry. It is to-day one 
of the main supports of the Government, 
and recent history is full of instances 
where a great increase in taxation has fol- 
lowed the success of total prohibition. The 
financial contributions of the liquor in- 
dustry have necessarily had to be trans- 
ferred to other forms of business enter- 
prise. 

Not a glass of beer is drunk which does 
not contribute to the Internal Revenue. 
Not a saloon is doing business that is not 
paying a municipal or county tax, and 
the tendency, even where extreme high 
license prevails, is to increase the taxation. 
This increase is all well and good where 
the license tax is not over the $500 mark, 
as in San Francisco till lately. If, how- 
ever, it is increased beyond reasonable 
limits, the’result will be in the end finan- 
cially disadvantageous to the Government 
and physically harmful to the consumer. 

Adulteration will be resorted to as a 
means of keeping the revenue tax down. 
In this matter, as in all others, the mod- 
erate course is the best. Fanatical theo- 
ries and freak systems of taxation, if put 
into effect, defeat the very ends they are 
designed to subserve. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that not 
a man of distinguishment in this country 
today champions prohibition. Church au- 
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thorities, sociologists, statesmen and 
thinkers, alike recognize that such a 
course is an infringement on the rights of 
the individual. President Taft is quoted 
as saying that he never indulges in spirit- 
uous liquors. Yet the prohibitionists did 
not enthuse over him as a Presidential 
candidate, knowing that he is too liberal 
and broad-minded to wish to impose his 
course of action on all his fellow-citi- 
zens. 

Cardinal Gibbons, long years ago, said: 
“T have never been able to convince my- 
self that what we call total abstinence is 
essential to morality,” and Abraham Lin- 
coln—with his scorn of narrowness and 
bigotry—voiced his opinion of the prohi- 
bitionists in this language: “Prohibition 
will work great injury to the cause of 
temperance. It is a species of intemper- 
ance within itself, for it goes beyond the 
bounds of reason in that it attempts to 
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control a man’s appetite by legislation, 
and in making crimes out of things that 
are not crimes. A prohibition law strikes 
a blow at the very principles on which 
our Government is founded. I have al- 
ways been found laboring to protect the 
weaker classes from the stronger, and | 
never can give my consent to such a law 
as you propose to enact. Until my tongue 
shall be silenced in death I will continue 
to fight for the rights of men.” 

Fanaticism, after all, has-its uses. All 
great movements have been initiated by 
extremists, who, when the evils which they 
seek to combat are brought to general 
notice, are succeeded by leaders of wiser 
and more moderate views. It will be so 
in this liquor question, and, as a result, 
the era of the divekeeper, equally with 
that of the “blind pig” proprietor—who 
is a direct creation of prohibition—is 
drawing to an end. 











LOVE INEXORABLE 


BY CLARENCE H. URNER 


So, I’m exacting since I ask thine all: 
With less than this I were not satisfied: 
My heart is fixed and must not be denied 
Its pleading. Circumstance cannot forestall 


Its choice. 


There is no fate beyond recall 


That dare engage the fierceness of a pride 

That needs must have its way whate’er betide, 
That soars and soars and has no fear to fall. 
But listen, dear! What if my heart be fierce ?— 

*Tis not the falcon watching for the dove, 

And not the coiling serpent, quick to sting, 
*Tis not the archer Sun-God fain to pierce 
The heart of dawn. But tender is my love 


And strong, e’en as the Zephyr wooing Spring. 
































THE TOLL 


OF DEATH 


A TALE OF THE GREAT OVERLAND TREK 


BY EUGENE PARSONS . 


“The advance guard of all hegiras must 
pay its toll of death.” 


GREWGR? H. GEORGE, put a 
; board at the head of 
the grave, with their 
names on it. Then 
we'll know the place 
when we come back 
from Californy. Tl 
stop an’ plant some 
O-o-oh r 








flowers: 
“Yes, yes, dear, I’ll do it,” the man 
nw > > > 


solemnly assured her.. “But-I fear we'll 
never come back,” he added in an under- 
tone. 

“Men, throw on some more stones, so 
the derned kyotes won’t get at ’em, and 
cover it with a big pile of brush.” 

“Here, daughter, I’ll put Maggie’s little 
chair on top. Don’t ery, Annie. They’ve 
gone to a happier and better country.” 

“They're better off under the ground, 
the little brats! We'll see rough times 
*fore we get to the Coast.” 

“Shame on you, Captain Graves! How 
can you talk so?” 

“Well, Mrs. Dutton, little children ’av’ 
no business to be “long on a trip like this— 
they can’t stand it. I told Mrs. Shaw 
that milk wa’n’t no good arter-them crit- 
ters *d traveled all day an’ got he’t.” 

“That man has the most unsympathetic 
face I ever saw, Mrs. Shaw. He'll kill 
half of us poor women ’fore he ever gets 
to the lend of gold. Don’t you think so, 
Sister Hopper ?” 

“Oh, mother, I’m sorry we ever left In- 
dependence,” 

“I wish to God we hadn’t, Annie, but 
George ain’t willing to go back.” 

“Eh, what’s that, Bijeau?” : 

“Ket make a whole lot o’ deeff’rance, 
Capitaine. I leev in ze mount’ins twenty- 





seex yeas. I know ze road—ze short road. 
Come wiz me—up ze Ark’nsaw—ze Fon- 
taine—ze beeg white mount’in—vairmee- 
lyon—ze footheel—ze Snowy Reege—up 
an’ down, up an’ down, ze gran’ mount’in 
an’ ze valley. I know ze trail, Capitaine. 
C’est vair mootch clover for ze mule an’ 
ze oxen. I ketch ze beavair dair.” 

“How»far, Bijeau, to California?” 

“A goot long vay—tree, four munt, vair 
mootch long ride, mais eet ees nearer by 
ze mountin trail to Fort Breedg’r. By ze 
Platte an’ ze Sout’ Pass eet ees mootch 
too fair, by gar!” 

“So be it, Bijeau, we'll take the short 
cut through the mountains if you'll be 
our guide. Will you?” 

“Out, Capitaine. I go wiz you to ze 
fort. Tres bien.” 

* * * * 

“Oh, I miss. Maggie and Willie so 
much.” 

“So do I, Mrs. Gaylord; they were the 
life of the camp. Willie was a wonder 
child Fe 

“Never mind the kids, Jule,” growled 
Abe Gaylord. “Stop yer gassin’. Come 
here an’ fry that antelope steak—let’s 
have supper some time *fore midnight.” 

* * * + 

“Three horses gone? Didn’t I tell you 
fellers to watch out close fer redskins?” 

“The buffalos stampeded ’em, Capt’in.” 

“Well, be after ’em instanter. Shaw, 
you go with Fuller and Lambert——” 

“IT can’t, Captain; wife is sick “3 

“Oh, the old lady can look after her. 
Mrs. Dutton, won’t you cook some break- 
fast for Mrs. Shaw and her mother? You 
are right handy with the skillet. Baldwin, 
hadn’t you better go, too? Keep a sharp — 
lookout for Comanches, Bill.” 

‘“H’m! That man never gets tired— 
he’s tough as a biled owl.” 
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“It’s gittin’ harder ’n’ harder travelin’ 
ev'ry day, Cap’n.” Jared Jones paused 
and looked wistfully to the westward at 
the swells of prairie rising one above an- 
other like the billows of the ocean. “It’s 
up one hill an’ down another, ’cross one 
ereek an’ then another tug uv it up the 
steep bank. Hang it, do ye call these 
plains ?” 

“Yes, an’ it’ll be harder goin’ yit when 
we git nearer the Rockies, Jones—that’s 
as good, as sure, as hell. Where shall we 
camp to-night, Bijeau ?” 

“At ze Ceemarran Crossang——’ 

“Oughten we to camp here, Cap’n, an’ 
wait fer th’ boys? They’re a long time 
arter them cayuses. I’m ’fear’d sumthin’s 
happened.” 

“What are you so sad about, Si? They 
will show up fore night—they can’t miss 
us nohow.” 

“Yes, Cap’n, but the Injins. There, 
see, there are the men now—one, two, 
three of ’em, but they ain’t got th’ hosses. 
Look! Fuller—Lambert—and—and Bald- 
win. I swow, Shaw ain’t with ’em. What’s 
become of him ?” 

“No! W’y there’s George——” 

“Sure, that’s him to the left. Shaw’s 
hit—he’s done for ” put in Silas Tut- 
tle, tightening the reins. He had treked 
across the plains in ’49 and knew the ways 
of the copper-skinned marauders who in- 
fested the old Santa Fe trail. 

“My God! Look at the Indians,” 
Graves murmured huskily. “A hundred, 
if one. We’re in for a fight, boys. Get 
ready. Wheel the wagons ‘round in a 
circle——” 

“Oh, hell! That ain’t right, Captain. 
Can’t Baxter an’ I go an’ help Shaw? 
See! There he goes down—that ‘red devil 
is scalpin’ ’im.” 

“Corral the wagons!” The captain had 
raised his voice. “Load up the guns.” The 
two men lost no time in obeying the com- 
mand of their leader, whose steel-blue eyes 
swept the horizon, watching the move- 
ments of the figures flitting across the 
dull-brown landscape. The monotony of 
the desert was at an end. 

Suddenly over the brow of a neighbor- 
ing hill dashed a swarm of naked savages, 
whooping and yelling. Their lithe, 
painted bodies gleamed in the brilliant 
sunshine. Riding at full speed, they sent 


? 
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a stream of arrows after the fleeing white 
men. 

“There, Fuller’s horse is shot—he’s a 
goner,” cried Tuttle. 

No sooner were the words spoken than 
horse and rider had fallen in a heap. An 
instant later the man had extricated him- 
self from the kicking brute and half rose, 
then he dropped to earth, a tomahawk in 
his brain. Lambert’s hat was shot off— 
an arrow plowed through the top of his 
scalp, and the red blood ran over his 
head and blinded his eyes. Clinging to 
the mane of his wounded horse he rode 
into the corral. Baldwin followed at his 
heels, without so much as a scratch, lead- 
ing his poor steed that could scarcely limp 
with all the arrows sticking in its- bleed- 
ing flanks. 

By this time the oxen had been un- 
hooked, and the seventeen prairie schoon- 
ers dragged close together, forming a 
barricade for the three score men and 
women. Against the wagon covers rained 
the arrows as the circling braves rode past 
on the dead run. 

Crouching behind the wagon wheels, 
the Argonauts poured lead into the howl- 
ing demons and their ponies. At the first 
volley they wavered and retreated, then 
pressed forward. Now and then the bark 
of a rifle could be heard above the awful 
din, for three or four of the warriors 
were armed with guns. As they charged 
a second time, they got another broadside 
from the whites. The women were busy 
loading the smoking weapons as fast as 
they were discharged. Some of the bul- 
lets sped to the mark. Here and there 
a dusky rider, almost hidden behind his 
pony, pitched head foremost to the ground. 
Again the Comanches charged, only to be 
repulsed, until they finally got sick of it 
and, after picking up the dead and crip- 
pled braves, they made off and disappeared 
behind the hill about sundown. 

“The varmints attackted the wrong 
men—guess they won’t bother us ag’in,” 
chuckled Graves, as the beaten redskins 
retreated. “By thunder! This ’s what 
comes of follerin’ that old Frenchman’s 
gabble. If we’d gone by the Platte route 
ic ’ud never happened,” the captain an- 
grily muttered while pacing about the en- 
closure, giving hurried directions to the 
men who were skinning and cutting up the 























cattle that had been pierced by arrows. 
* * * * 


“Captain Graves, this is Sunday morn- 
ing, and we ask if you can’t wait here till 
to-morrow and let Elder Williams preach 
a sermon at the burial?” pleaded the sor- 
rowing widows. 

“Can’t do it, can’t do it,” he sternly re- 
sponded. “This’s no place for a camp 
we must be movin’ on to where there’s 
better grazin’ for the animals. I’m sorry, 
but I’m feared those *tarnal Comanches 
‘ll swoop down on us any minute. Bald- 
win, saddle up Major and ride to the top 
of that knoll to see if no Indians ain’t in 
sight a 

“But, Captain, I’m nearly all in this 
morning—lI’ye been as weak as a rag 
since that scrimmage. Why can’t Dick- 
son go in my place?” 

When the caravan again got in motion, 
two of the men lay back under cover nurs- 
ing painful arrow wounds, while their 
wives drove the ox teams. 

“Gently—o-o-oh, you jolt me so,” cried 
poor Annie Shaw. “Drive slower, man, 
or you'll kill me.” 

“But we'll be left behind, ma’am, and 
the Comanches may be near.” 

“Mercy! Don’t let me fall into the In- 
jins’ hands. Drive on. Oh, oh!” 

“Daughter, I’ve got Sister Hopper to 
stay with you while I take a nap—lI never 
slept a wink half of the night—I ’spected 
the Injins would attack us again. Nora or 
Jane will be with you all the time, dear. 
Don’t worry.” 

“Thank you, dear mother, you’re so 
kind to me. How much longer will it 
last? I’m so tired and sick. I can’t stand 
it. How many months before we get to 
Californy ?” 

“Oh, what’s the use borryin’ trouble, 
Sister Shaw? If it can’t be helped, it 
can’t. I'll sing ye to sleep. 








“ «There is a region lovelier far 

Than sages tell or poets sing ; 
Brighter than noonday glories are, 

And softer than the tints of spring.’ ” 


“Oh, Mrs. Hopper, tell Mrs. Shaw to 
hold out a little longer—we’ll stop at 
Dick Wootton’s ranch. Bijeau says it’s 
only a little ways up the river. That'll 
end the day’s-drive.” 
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Across the rolling landscape, in the 
quivering July heat, the caravan dragged 
on toward the solitary habitation. The 
gray expanse of short, curly grama grass 
stretched out interminably behind them. 
With a far-away look in her eyes, the hag- 
gard woman gazed only ahead and faintly 
smiled as the wagon train drew near the 
longed-for goal. 

“A little farther, an’ soon we'll be 
there,” Mrs. Hopper spoke encouragingly. 
“Cheer up, Annie.” 

“Oh, but my heart’s give out,” she 
gasped, and fell back at full length on the 
buffalo skins. She lay panting, her head 
resting in her mother’s lap. A groan es- 
caped her at every jolt, and the driver 
picked his way carefully. The slow-mov- 
ing wagon finally halted in front of the 
only ranch-house that the pilgrims had 
found in their tedious journeying across 
the great American desert. “Thank God!” 
she sighed wearily. “It’s a home—it’s 
better than the schooner. Take me in and 
let me die with a roof over my head. [ 
won’t troubie ye much longer, Nora.” 

Tenderly they lifted the wasted form 
and laid her on a bed. Utterly exhausted, 
the sufferer fell asleep as soon as her head 
touched the pillow. 

“Oh, why did you wake me? I was set- 
tling into such a sweet sleep.” 

“Tt’s supper time—don’t you want 
something to eat? MHere’s a cup of tea.” 

The dying woman shook her head. “No, 
I can’t eat. Lift the curtain—I want to 
look out and see the world once more be- 
fore I die.” 

“Are you ready to die?” asked Mrs. 
Gaylord. “Don’t you want to live?” 

“No, Libbie, I don’t care to live any 
longer. Why should I? I’ve nothing to 
live for any more in this world. My bab- 
ies lie out there on the prairie. George 
sleeps on the banks of the Pawnee. I 
wish I was lying by his side. I shall rest 
here all alone. Dig my grave up there 
under that big tree. It is my last sun- 
set.” 

The warm colors of departing day 
bathed the land in a holy radiance. The 
sun rested in shimmering splendor on the 
notched rim of the Sangre de Cristo 
range, and the red gleams flashed from 
the snow’ patches on the crest of Sierra 
Blanca. The black mass of Pike’s Peak 
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was silhouetted in the evening sky. A 
trackless wilderness spread out in all 
directions, for the Pike’s Peakers had not 
yet come to explore the region for gold. 
The Arkansas Valley is now an irrigated 
country, smiling with orchards and culti- 
vated fields ; in the early *50’s it was a vast 
desolation. ‘The famous frontiersman, 
Richens L. Wootton, was then the only 
American settler in what is now Eastern 
Colorado, and his ranch was indeed an 
oasis to the homesick immigrants treking 
up the Arkansas on their way to the 
Golden State. Most of the adventurous 
Argonauts of that time traveled by the 
Platte to South Pass. 

It was Annie Shaw’s last look at the 
world, through that open.window. ‘As the 
sun was descending behind the mountain 
range, her life faded out. She had en- 
tered in where peaceful waters ebb and 
flow in Paradise. 


t< * * * 


‘“What’s the good word, Elder 
liams ?” 

“Sister Shaw goes down the long trail 
to join her husband and children gone be- 
fore. Mother Shaw is now bereft of all. 
First, you know Maggie and Willie were 
taken; then the Comanches murdered her 
son; now her daughter is dead. The 
woman’s heartbroken. Go in, Captain, 
and comfort her in her affliction.” 

“Oh, God!” the strong man muttered 
hoarsely. “I can’t, [ can’t. I’m to blame 
for it. If I’d a-knowed we'd have all this 
trouble I’d a-got Doc. Miller to come 
along. Now it’s too late. Elder, there’!] 
be time to-morrow for a sermon when she 
is buried. Preach for us. It ain’t Sun- 
day, but we’ll be better for it if we stop 
over here till Thursday morning.” 

“How’s Peters?” 

‘ “Worse. That danged arrow tip must 
a-been poisoned. He’ll be the next to go. 
This toll of death is terrible. 


Wil- 


five of our party, Elder, since we left the 
Missouri.” - 

“Tt’s the judgment of the Lord. The 
lure of gold is the lure of destruction, 
Captain.” 
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“You’re a chronic kicker,” he hotly re- 
torted. “Would you have us turn back 
and go home, Elder?” 

The minister, having delivered his re- 
buke, was content to let Graves, who was 
every inch the leader, have the last 
word. 

Sadly the little company gathered on a 
high bluff by the river’s side, where a 
shallow grave had been dug under a huge 
cottonwood. ‘The funeral service was ex- 
ceedingly simple and brief. After Elder 
Williams had read the Scripture a hymn 
was sung reverently, with Jane Baxter 
leading, and two or three feminine voices 
joining in brokenly. Then the preacher 
spoke in a serious vein for a quarter of 
an hour, and the coffin of plain boards 
was lowered. 

The women now gave way to their feel- 
ings, and the tears came like raindrops, 
while stalwart men bowed themselves in 
sobs and groans. Most pitiful was the an- 
guish of the gray-haired mother, whom 
death had robbed remorselessly and cruel- 
ly; rent with grief, she refused to be 
comforted. 

“T have nobody left now—nobody,” she 
moaned. “My son, my daughter, my dear 
grandchildren, they are all in the ground. 
I’m all alone—no one to care for me is 

“We'll take care of you, Mrs. Shaw,” 
cried Jane Baxter, clinging to her con- 
vulsively. 

“We'll stand by you,” assured 
other women, pressing around her. 

The men’s hearts went out in sympa- 
thy, but they stood in speechless agony 
after the last clods had been placed upon 
the new-made mound and the minister 
with choked utterance had prayed to God 
to sustain and console the bereaved one. 

As if moved by an irresistible impulse, 
Captain Graves stepped forward toward 
the group of weeping women. They made 
way for him, and he gently took Mrs. 
Shaw by the hand. One arm, thrown 
around the trembling figure, kept her 
from falling. With a shaking voice, the 
tears coursing down his bronzed cheeks, 
he said, “I’ll be a son to you,” and bend- 
ing down, he kissed her on the forehead. 
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BY JOHN 


AY UP IN Northern 
New Mexico, on a 
branch of the Rio 
Grande known as the 
Rio Caliente, is a 
group of hot springs, 
around which has 
been built the little 
Mexican settlement of Ojo Caliente. In 
the village is a little adobe chapel, said 
to have been built early in the Sixteenth 
Century for the use of Spanish soldiers, 
whom it was customary to send to this 
place when sick or ailing, that they might 
receive the benefit of the healing virtues 
of the hot springs. However, long before 
the coming of the Spaniards, these hot 
springs were known and their waters made 
use of, as is proven by the ruins of three 
prehistoric villages close by. One of these 





LEGEND OF POSE-WEVE 


L. COWAN 


villages was Posi-winge, famous among 
the Indians as the birthplace of Pose- 
weve, the most commanding figure in the 
history and legends of the Pueblo race 
through all the shadowy centuries that 
preceded: the Spanish conquest. Although 
each village has its own version of the 
legend of Pose-weve, the differences are 
mainly in detail. The following is the 
story, substantially as told by an aged 
patriarch of the pueblo of Santa Clara. 
When most of the Tehua race still 
dwelt in caves and cliff homes, ‘several 
families settled upon the banks of the Rio 
Caliente, attracted thither by the fertile 
and well-watered lands of the valley. 
There they built the pueblo of Posi-winge. 
Among the villagers was an old woman, 
with one daughter, whose name has been 
forgotten. One day as the daughter sat 
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under a pinon tree, a nut dropped into 
her lap; but when she looked for the nut 
it was nowhere to be found. Although 
the maiden did not know it, it was a gift 
from the gods, making her the most 
blessed among women. In due time, al- 
though yet a virgin, she gave birth to a 
son, who was called Poseyamo. 

The child grew up to manhood, without 
giving any indication of possessing super- 
ior intelligence or unusual abilities. He 
was shy, diffident and retiring, partly be- 
cause of his poverty, and partly because 
of the dubious nature of his paternity— 
for the story of the immaculate concep- 
tion was a jest among the villagers. He 
was clothed in rags, and was jeered at 
and sneered at until his life became a 
burden to him, so that he often prayed to 
the gods that death might terminate his 
unhappy existence. 

At last the Cacique of Posi-winge died, 
and the head men of the village assem- 
bled in the kiva to elect his successor. 
There were several candidates for the of- 
fice, and the adherents of each were so 
equally divided that a choice appeared to 
be impossible. So long was the election 
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deferred that at last some one suggested 
in jest that even Poseyamo would be bet- 
ter than no cacique at all. 

No sooner was the suggestion made than 
some busybody, desirous of pushing the 
joke along, hastened to Poseyamo’s hum- 
ble home with the news. In spite of the 
manifest absurdity of the idea, he re- 
ceived the word in all seriousness, and 
was almost overcome with consternation, 
declaring that he would never ac- 
cept so undeserved an honor, nor assume 
a responsibility so far beyond his capacity. 

While he was yet speaking, a lordly 
eagle alighted upon the roof of the lowly 
dwelling, and spoke with the voice of a 
man, assuring him that he was a favorite 
of the gods, and that they would assist 
and support him, giving him wisdom to 
rule with justice, and power to overthrow 
his enemies. At the same” moment, his 
dress, appearance and demeanor were 
miraculously changed. His rags were 
transformed into rich apparel; his stature 
was greatly increased, and his countenance 
assumed a dignity and serenity that 
marked him as a ruler of men. 

As soon as the head men of the village 












































heard of this miracle, their idle jest be- 
came sober earnest, and Poséyamo was 
elected Cacique by a unanimous vote. The 
iavor of the gods having been so wonder- 
fully shown, all doubt of the reality of his 
celestial parentage was removed, and his 
name was changed to Pose-weve, signify- 
ing “Dew from Heaven.” 

Under the beneficent rule of Pose-weve, 
the community grew and prospered as 
never before. The nomadic tribes of In- 
dians were defeated and driven far from 
the vailey of the Rio Caliente. The gods 
bestowed upon Pose-weve the hot springs 
that still gush from the foot of the moun- 
tain, for the healing of the diseases of the 
people. Rains fell abundantly, so that 
the crops never failed; and turkeys, deer 
and other game were plentiful in the 
neighboring hills. Pose-weve gave to the 
people just laws, and ruled with wisdom 
and moderation, so that his fame spread 
even to distant and formerly hostile 
tribes. 

So great was the renown of the wise 
Cacique of Posi-winge that messengers 
came to the village from all Tehua com- 
munities, and even from alien tribes, be- 
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seeching him to visit them, give them more 
just and equitable laws, supervise their 
ceremonial dances, that they, too, might 
share the favor of the gods, and give their 
caciques and head men the benefit of his 
wisdom and experience. Such was his 
kindness of heart that he never refused re- 
quests of this kind, so that much of his 
time was spent in travel—visiting the 
most distant pueblos and cliff towns. And 
peace reigned throughout the land of cliffs 
and mesas so long as Pose-weve remained 
on earth. 

Then on one unhappy day he visited 
the cliff town of Tuge-winge, not far from 
where the village of Chamita now stands. 
For some unknown reason, the inhabi- 
tants affected not to recognize him, treat- 
ing him as an unwelcome stranger. An- 
gered at the undeserved affront, he pro- 
nounced a curse upon them, and disap- 
peared forever from the sight of men. He 
had gone home to the gods. 

From the disappearance of Pose-weve 
dates the beginning of the decline, not 
only of the Tehuas, but of all Pueblo 
peoples. The clouds refused to part with 
their rains, and the corn withered in the 
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fields. Famine and pestilence decimated 
their numbers, and the Navajos and 
Apaches returned to wage successful war 
against them. Soon the cliff towns were 
entirely depopulated, and the feeble rem- 
nants of the race were compelled to build 
homes upon the summits of lofty mesas, 
that they might defend themselves on 
equal terms against the attacks of their 
more numerous enemies. Posi-winge it- 
self was soon abandoned, its walls leveled 
to the ground, and even its site all but for- 
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tionable that this legendary warrior and 
law-giver is not a mere myth. It seems 
certain that such a personage once lived, 
and banded the numerous Tehua villages 
together for purposes of defense against 
the Navajos and Apaches; and that he 
was successful in repelling the nomads 
and driving them far from Tehua terri- 
tories, so that the era of peace and pros- 
perity that followed is justly commemo- 
rated in the traditions of the people as the 
true Golden Age of the Pueblos. It may 
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gotten. Only the hot springs remained ; 
but their healing waters still made the 
birthplace of Pose-weve the Mecca of the 
Tehuas. 

This legend of Pose-weve is interesting, 
not only hecause we find in it the story of 
the immaculate conception, in a new form, 
and emanating from a very unexpected 
place, but also because it seems unques- 





well be believed, also, that he instituted 
many needed reforms, encouraged agri- 
culture, and gave to the people many wise 
laws. 

Beyond all this, our knowledge of the 
Tehua Moses does not extend. We cannot 
even guess in what era he lived, although 
it must have been centuries.before the ad- 
vent of the Conquistadores. 






































ROYALTY OF THE NILE 


BY LILLIAN MAY TROY 


(This is the concluding installment of this story, which commenced i the April 


_ number.) 


ITI. 


THE PRINCE LEADS THE WAY. 


Prince Koorschid Keedja had been kow- 
. towed to by the natives from the villages 
all along the Nile, and Mrs. Edgerton 
would have gathered from this alone that 
he was a person of some prominence, but 
at Khartoum the natives and Egyptian 
Government officials fairly cringed before 
him. 

During the many days’ trip on the river 
he had been interesting and unostenta- 
tious, but once arrived at Khartoum, he 
swept all before him with his imperious- 
ness and almost barbaric display. Even 
the complacent Mrs. Morrison was a little 
startled at his reception, and. she won- 
dered if the man she had taken for a vul- 
gar ivory trader was indeed something 
more. 

Mrs. Edgerton was in the seventh 
heaven of delight and satisfaction. She 
acknowledged frankly to her husband that 
the trip was well worth while, and that the 
fittle English woman had indeed “made 
good.” 

Miss Edgerton began to display better 
spirits when she saw her father hand 
Senator Harvey a letter to post the day 
after they arrived at Khartoum. 

Emily was gay and bright, and talked 
and laughed, but her heart was frozen 
with fear and dread. She had told no one 
of the brief, fiery interview with the 
Abyssinian on the diahbiah. It was with 
a vague feeling of impending danger she 
heard him telling the Congressman of the 
splendid hunting to be had on the Abys- 
sinian frontier. 

Koorschid Keedja was indeed a diplo- 
mat. ‘The trace of an Arabic ancestor 
gave him the manners of a gentleman, 
while from his Turkish forefathers he 
got the heart and instincts of a jackal. 


Edgerton was compensated for the long 
trip by the prospect of a few weeks’ hunt- 
ing. His eyes sparkled, and he rubbed 
his hands together delightedly while the 
suave, dark man declaimed upon the sport 
to be had stalking antelopes and quagga 
from the mimosa bush, and hunting the 
giraffe, elephant and lion in the jungles. 

His tales of the sport in his own coun- 
try were. keenly interesting and fascinat- 
ing, and when the peach was ripe, he 
plucked it. Edgerton acquiesced promptly 
and joyfully to the prince’s warm and 
pressing invitation to visit his country. 

Harvey would have been more interested 
in the tales of the wonderful shooting on 
the Abyssinian frontier had any one but 
Koorschid Keedja proposed the trip, but 
as it was, he opposed the idea roundly, 
saying that they should be on their return 
journey, as Congress would convene soon. 
But Edgerton would not hear of returning 
without having a few shots, anyway, and 
the prince politely suggested that as the 
Senator was in such great haste to reach 
America, his servants and animals were 
at the Senator’s service, and could be got 
ready for the return of that gentleman by 
sunrise. 

“Thank you, prince,” Harvey had re- 
joined with a biting sarcasm that was 
the more poignant because it was so deeply 
subtle. “Thank you! You are more 
than kind! But even though I miss the 
convening of my respected colleagues at 
Washington, I cannot force myself to part 
company with my esteemed friends here.” 

Mrs. Edgerton suspected that the at- 
traction might be her daughter, and Ed- 
gerton thought that Harvey was tempted 
by the prospective hunting. Miss Edger- 
ton’s mind was several days’ journey away, 
and only Emily suspected that the Sena- 
tor had some private reason of his own for 
remaining. 
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During the few days’ stay in Khar- 
toum, the prince kept the party busy sight- 
seeing. Only the Senator excused himself 
from these excursions, and had Koor- 
schid Keedja seen the expression of Har- 
vey’s face when he stepped out of the 
British representative’s and hurried to the 
United States Consul-General’s, he would 
have changed his ingratiating smile for 
a snarl. 

During the journey from Gibraltar to 
Cairo, and from Cairo to Khartoum, Har- 
vey made no attempt to converse with 
Mrs. Lovering-Brooks or pay her any more 
attention than any of the other ladies of 
the party. Perhaps no one, with the ex- 
ception of the clever Mrs. Morrison, no- 
ticed that when Mrs. Lovering-Brooks’ 
gaze was directed elsewhere, Harvey’s was 
generally on her—yes, perhaps the prince 
noted all this, too. Many times Emily in- 
tuitively felt his gaze upon her, but upon 
looking in his direction, as she sometimes 
would when she felt annoyed and embar- 
rassed, she invariably perceived that he 
was studiously training his‘attention in 
a directly opposite position, his face a 
blank of indifference. 

Mrs. Morrison was quite satisfied with 
all this, but she began to grow uneasy as 
they neared Khartoum and these two peo- 
ple continued to appear so-indifferent of 
each other’s presence. She had one hope. 
The Senator didn’t seem happy, and he 
still continued to feast his eyes on her 
dainty friend when he supposed he was not 
being watched. Mrs. Morrison was no 
romanticist, but she agreed that as long 
as love was necessary to a marriage, it 
might as well be the man who was so 
afflicted, and she was confident that Har- 
vey, the tall, strong American, was madly 
in love with Emily. She couldn’t quite 
make Emily out, but she hoped she would 
cease her flirtation with the trader and 
be more tractable. 

After being closeted with the British 
representative and the American Consul- 
General for some time, Harvey went back 
to the hotel to play his last card in his 
endeavor to prevent Edgerton from going 
into Koorschid Keedja’s land on the mor- 
row. 

The short twilight had given way to 
darkness, and only the stars relieved the 
blackness of the Soudanese night. The 
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hotel was on the outskirts of the city, and 
far to the south of it stretched a road. 

Up and down a stretch of this road Ed- 
gerton was pacing, enjoying his fragrant 
Yenidje cigar, labeled “Made in Egypt.” 
His mind was on the coming hunt, and he 
marveled not a little that his fussy wife 
should be so willing to accompany them. 
Had he been keener, he would have sur- 
mised that his good lady desired to be 
in at the killing, but not the sort of kill- 
ing he was thinking of. 

On the stretch of white road, Harvey 
joined his friend. He argued on the in- 
convenience of desert travel to the ladies, 
and Edgerton said they might remain in 
Khartoum. Harvey questioned the relia- 
bility of the prince, and Edgerton laughed 
heartily. 

“Why, lad,” he said, “can’t you see how 
every one along the line bent the knee to 
him? Nonsense!” 

Just as Harvey was about to-try a few 
more arguments, which would possibly 
have been more effective, Miss Edgerton, 
her arm around Emily, approached them. 
In a few jesting words, her father ex- 
plained Harvey’s prejudice to the Abys- 
sinian frontier. Edgerton had evidently 
pleased his pretty daughter of recent date, 
for she laughingly argued in favor of the 
hunting trip. y 

Emily thought Harvey stiffened when 
he saw she was with Miss Edgerton, and 
his lips seemed pressed close together, as 
though through repression. She was 
grateful for the darkness which hid her 
angry flush, and she said quite sweetly. 

“Indeed, Senator, if you are not partial 
to hunting wild boars and lions—if you 
are afraid——” 

She had stung him to the quick and she 
knew it. He was not a man to reply to 
such a speech, so he said, quietly address- 
ing Edgerton: “I will go.” 

His emotion was almost too great for 
his inherent stolidity, and with lips 
tightly pressed and head erect, he strode 
off quickly into the darknéss. 

Mrs. Lovering-Brooks was ashamed of 
herself, ashamed of her remark, and 
ashamed of the pettiness which had 
prompted her to take a woman’s advantage 
of a man, and a man whom she knew to 
be a brave man. She—who prided herself 
on never taking unfair advantages, nor 


























wounding another’s pride. She strained 
her eyes after his retreating form in the 
darkness. 

She wanted to fly after him and beg his 
forgiveness—she longed to pour out her 
contrition. 

Edgerton, being a man, had to say the 
right thing at the wrong time. 

“Why, bless my soul, madam, that man 
is the most courageous fellow I know! He 
isn’t afraid of the devil or the deep sea— 
he would fight a circular saw.” 

This only augmented Emily’s grief, and 
she began to weep softly. Edgerton didn’t 
know quite what to make of it all, but his 
daughter was apparently not . quite so 
dense. She drew Emily silently and ten- 
derly toward the hotel. 

Alone on her way to her room, Emily 
met Harvey on the broad stairs. She 
raised her eyes shining in humble tears to 
his face, and was about to ask his forgive- 
ness for her words and tone—for the tone 
had indeed been more bitingly cutting in 
its sweetness than the words—when she 
saw the expression of his face, and she 
was mute. As he advanced down the 
stairs toward her, he looked full into her 
face. He had never looked at.her quite 
so before, with eyes that seemed to shine 
with an expression of ice, of contempt, of 
pride, and daring. His face was pale, and 
she knew she had made him suffer. 

Lowering her eyes, which that mute ap- 
peal had made so tender, she hastened to 
her room. She knew that he had turned, 
and was watching her, but she had not 
seen the expression change on his 
face. 

She did not know that surprise and love 
and yearning were in his whole attitude 
and burning from his eyes. He had ex- 
pected indifference and scorn, and had 
steeled his body and expression to meet 
like with like. The childishly penitent 
glance from the blue eyes swimming in 
tears was a surprise and a revelation to 
him. His blood seemed to leap and bound 
with fire, and he could feel the mad throb 
of the pulse in his temples. 

He opened his lips to call her back, but 
she had disappeared. He leaped up the 
stairs and rushed to her door, but paused 
abruptly just as his hand was about to 
turn the knob. 

“T’m mad. 





It didn’t mean anything,” 
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he murmured with ‘a tired sigh, as he 
turned away. 

When the little party with the prince 
and his retinue of servants reached Sen- 
nar, they disembarked from the waters of 
the Blue Nile, to continue their journey 
into Abyssinia, caravan-like over the des- 
ert and through the swamps and jungles. 
Camels and donkeys were waiting to con- 
vey the goods of Koorschid Keedja and 
his servants, and Arabian horses were pro- 
vided for Koorschid Keedja and his 
guests. ~ 

The prince had been unlike his former 
self since they had left Khartoum, and 
Emily surmised that Harvey must have 
had good reason for his strong objections 
to the hunting excursion. The prince was 
no longer the obsequious host. When Mrs. 
Edgerton, ruffied and hot, declared she 
could no longer sit her horse, the prince 
gruffly ordered her to be put upon one of 
the baggage camels, and safe to say, it 
was not an easy riding animal. There is 
as much difference in the gait of these 
humped animals of the desert as there is 
between that of a plow horse and a thor- 
oughbred. 

The prince rode at the head of the caval- 
cade, sullen and silent. They had not 
stopped since early morning, and as the 
day advanced, the heat of the sun was al- 
most unendurable. When Edgerton sug- 
gested that they rest and eat, in the middle 
of the day, the prince issued a sharp com- 
mand, and two of his head men edged their 
horses between the prince and the con- 
gressman and unceremoniously and rough- 
ly shoved that surprised and indignant 
gentleman’s horse to the outside of the 
line of riders. 

At sunset they reached a swamp on the 
edge of the jungle, and a halt was called 
by the prince, and preparations made for 
a bivouac in the wilderness. 

Emily’s face had been inscrutable to 
Harvey, who had ridden beside her all day. 
The heat and glare of the sun on the sand 
of the desert had been unnoticed by him, 
in his patient watching for a smile from 
eyes that could be so kind and tender. By 
the time they reached the welcome coolness 
of the swamp, she was tired and weary, 
and almost ill. She made no attempt to 
dismount, and Harvey lifted her in his 
arms from ‘the saddle as he would: a 
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sleepy child. He held her just a moment, 
and she made no resistance. Then he 
gently placed her on the grass, and rolled 
his coat into a pillow, wpon which her 
tousled blonde head sank wearily. 

Harvey stood looking down at her, a 
wealth of love and longing in his eyes. 

Edgerton’s anticipation of the big game 
hunt had undergone somewhat of a change 
since leaving Sennar, and he was anx- 
ious to confer with Harvey on the matter 
of bidding adieu to the prince and re- 
tracing his steps over the desert to Sennar 
on the following morning. 

To Edgerton’s surprise, the prince 
agreed immediately, without argument. 
His lips stretched in a broad smile, show- 
ing his white teeth under his thin mous- 
tache. Edgerton was well satisfied, but 
Harvey scented treachery, and he saw with 
anger that the sinister smile was directed 
to the slumbering woman on the grass. 
He longed to kill this man who dared to 
look at his love with those shifty, cruel 
eyes—longed to choke him, strangle him 
as he would a snake. 

The prince must have interpreted his 
thoughts from his fierce expression, and 
he laughed sneeringly as he turned away. 


Emily’s weariness had been caused more _ 


by terror than by actual fatigue. When 
she heard they were to return to Sennar 
in the morning, she, like the rest of the 
party, improved in spirits and prepared 
joyfully for a long and peaceful night’s 
rest. 

So she fell asleep with the night 
sounds of the jungle breaking the still- 
ness, the cry of the jackal and howl of 
the hyena blending dismally over the 
swamp. 

Every one slept save the prince and the 
sentries—and Harvey. ‘The prince had 
despatched a messenger into the jungle 
almost before the camels were unloaded, 
and Harvey thought it boded no good for 
the party. When Harvey had tried to 
take his rifle from the baggage,- he met 
with opposition in the shape of several 
of the tribesmen with keen-edged swords, 
who apparently had forgotten all the Eng- 
lish and French they knew since morning. 
They acted as though they thought he was 
trying to steal from the baggage. He 
knew they were acting under orders from 
their master, and he turned indifferently 


away, grateful for the six-shooter in his 
pocket. 

Shortly before midnight, Harvey fan- 
cied he heard the sound of a large body 
breaking through the jungle, possibly ele- 
phants, he thought. Then he heard a 
splashing in the swamp as the sounds 
drew nearer, and he distinguished the 
voices of men and the hoof-beats of horses 
as they regained solid ground. Not a 
sound came from the sentries, and Harvey 
gave the alarm which roused the party 
from their slumbers. 

The horsemen rode at a quick trot into 
the clearing, and as their leader drew rein 
before the prince, who was fully dressed, 
the others made a complete circle around 
the camp, and when they drew rein, the 
camp was surrounded by as villainous a 
lot of tribal scum as the Soudan can offer. 
There were rapacious Turks and Arabs, 
with a goodly sprinkling of black natives 
from the Madis and the Latookas of the 
south, near the Albert Nyanza. To Har- 
vey, each horseman looked more rascally 
than his neighbor. 

The women were terrified, and Emily 
watched the prince coolly, for she felt 
that the time had come. She didn’t’ know 
what was about to happen, but she felt 
that this night was to be the culmination 
of the many days of dread and suspense 
and she waited almost curiously. 

The headman tendered his great white 
Arab to Koorschid Keedja, who mounted 
him quickly. At his command, the cir- 
cular guard trained their Mausers on the 
camp. Harvey’s right hand grasped his 
pistol, and he moved nearer Emily. 

The prince raised his hand for silence, 
and he spoke from his seat in the saddle. 

“My friends, I have promised you safe 
conduct over the desert to-morrow. My 
servants and slaves will see you safely 
to within a half day’s march of Sennar. 
Then you can easily find your way with- 
out escort. When my men leave you, my 
responsibility for the safety of your bag- 
gage and persons ceases. Should you en- 
counter men who resemble mine, who may 
attempt to plunder you later, I beg of 
you, assume it to be but a deceiving simi- 
larity of dress and color. 

“To you, old woman with the taste for 
the blue blood of a prince, let me correct 
an error under which you have been labor- 
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ing since those balmy days at Gibraltar. 
Permit» me to present myself to you— 
Koorschid Keedja, nearly sole monopolist 
of the cowrie-shell, ivory and slave trade 
of Central Africa! Prince! Prince only 
as I plunder the principalities of my 
weaker neighbors. Prince only as I lead 
my followers and slaves in war and pillage 
and burn their villages, drive their cattle 
to my own heath, and drag their women 
away as slaves. My revenues enable me 
to be a prince pro tem in glorious Paris! 
In Egypt they are discourteous to the ex- 
tent of calling me an outlaw. But the re- 
deeming feature of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is the cupidity of their numerous 
officials. My dexterity in salving their 
greedy palms has developed in them severe 
cases of myopia, and were the reward twice 
as great as it is, no Egyptian official 
could identify me as Koorschid Keedja, 
even if I handed him my card. 

“My friends, you have absorbed a quan- 
tity of local color in the matter of a 
prince, and I have extracted much pleas- 
ure from your society, as it has been of 
service to me.” 

He paused for a moment, and the horse- 
men drew the circle closer. 

“Tomorrow you may go—tonight, now, 
I go, and the woman goes with me!” 

He spurred his horse to where Harvey 
and Emily stood. As he reached down to 
swing Emily in front of him, Harvey’s 
pistol arm shot up, and he fired point 
blank into the Abyssinian’s face. The only 
sound was the click of the trigger against 
an empty chamber. 

“Aha, my brave Senator! Always be 
sure your gun is loaded before you pull 
the trigger!” and with a triumphant, dia- 
bolical laugh, the Abyssinian spurred off 
into the jungle with Emily on the horse 
before him. Harvey sprang after him 
with a curse and a bound, but three rifles, 
behind which stood three grinning Turks, 
stopped him. 


IV. 


One arm of the renegade Abyssinian 
held Emily on the magnificent animal be- 
neath them. She had ceased to worry 
about her predicament, as the man guided 
the animal deeper into the jungle. She 
let her mind dwell on one thought, which 
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seemed to compensate for all the suspense 
and misery she had suffered. . He had 
tried to save her! He had rushed to her 
side as soon as danger threatened. She 
closed her eyes that she might better re- 
member the look of love on his face as he 
lifted her from the horse and laid her 
upon the grass. 

Koorschid Keedja thought that the lit- 
tle English woman had fainted. Her mind 
was a blank to all save the one thought. 
She little dreamed that the tall, strong 
American had eluded the sentinels, and 
was following on her track and the trail of 
the Abyssinian as only the implacable 
American Indian or the blood-hound can 
—following her swiftly, lightly, and with 
every sense of direction and trailing as 
keenly alert as if it were his Cherokee an- 
cestor who had taken up the trail of his 
deadly enemy, the Kaw. 

Sometimes he was directed by the sound 
of the great horse breaking through the 
undergrowth, and again by the cries of 
the hyenas and smaller animals wailing 
their displeasure at being disturbed. He 
knew he could follow the trail in the day 
time, but at night it was a different task. 
Who knows but what a heritage of instinc- 
tive trailing was not his by birth. 

Without more than a penknife as a 
weapon, he raced on and on, the one 
thought dominating him and lending 
wings to his flight. 

After a few hours’ riding, the Abys- 
sinian and Emily broke through the jun- 
gle and emerged on to an open plain, in 
the center of which seemed to be great 
high masses of almost perpendicular rocks. 
Toward these rocks the horse galloped. 
They must have been two or three miles 
in circumference, and around this appar- 
ently solid mass, the Abyssinian guided 
his horse. 

To the south there was a narrow open- 
ing, and through this they rode. Emily 
could well understand the impregnability 
of such a natural fortress, but the sight 
of the village in the midst of the rocks 
excited her wonder still more. There 
were huts of every description, some made 
of boughs and rushes, while others were 
built of stone taken from the walls of the 
rocks. Every hut had a palisade sur- 
rounding it, built of stone and the outer 
side and top covered with brush and limbs 
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of a vegetation peculiar to Abyssinia, hav- 
ing great, long, sharp thorns on every 
inch of its branches. 

‘ At the extreme end of the enclosure, 
possibly half a mile from the entrance, 
was a hut that could almost be called a 
house. Unlike the others, it had no pal- 
isade, and was the desert domicile of 
Koorschid Keedja. To take this village, 
the enemy would have to take it hut by 
hut. - 

A great clamor arose as their chief rode 
through the narrow lanes between the huts 
with his beautiful spoil before him on the 
still fresh horse. 

Koorschid Keedja already had the four 
wives the Koran allows, and the renegade 
Turks, whom he had chosen as leaders 
for their boldness and unscrupulousness 
in sacking the native villages for cattle 
and slaves, ran before his horse, fighting, 
screaming, and knocking each other aside 
in their wild frenzy to outbid their neigh- 
bors in an endeavor to get the white 
woman. White slaves were not a novelty 
in this strange village, but this class of 
white woman was, and to the cruel and 
avaricious Turks she was greatly to be de- 
sired. 

With an ugly, contemptuous sneer, the 
Abyssinian rode straight through the mob, 
knocking many down and injuring several 
who had the bad fortune to fall under the 
hoofs of his horse. 

These lawless ruffians, who were totally 
devoid of even a semblance of honor or 
honesty, had nevertheless a few rules 
which were strictly observed, and a slight 
deviation from any one of them meant 
bloodshed and death to the offender. One 
of these rules was, that their leader, be- 
fore seeking to dispose of slaves elsewhere, 
should set a price upon them, and any one 
of the Turkish traders or headmen who 
offered to pay the price set might pur- 
chase the slave. The chief was not al- 
lowed to take Jess from other traders than 
the price he had named to his fellows, al- 
though when under the excitement: of bid- 
ding, his own followers outbid each other 
so recklessly that he often received a 
total greatly in excess of what he origi- 
nally asked. If the chief kept 4 slave for 
his own household, he had to pay twice 
the value per capita to his fellow traders, 
they to set the value in such instances. 
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Koorschid Keedja saw with anger that 
to keep this woman for himself would cost 
him dearly, but if it bankrupted him in 
ivory and cattle, he was determined that 
he would outwit the Turks. 

He pulled up sharply before his hut. 
There were two great, flat stones on either 
side of the low door, covered with tiger 
skins. They resembled somewhat crudely 
throne chairs. To one of these he waived 
the woman, and took his place upon the 
other. Slaves brought lights of elephant’s 
fat, and the battle for the legal title to 
the captive began. 

The Turks and other scum of the Sou- 
dan swarmed around, and Emily was ter- 
rified by the fierce and greedy looks 
directed toward her. The whole village, 
women, children and all, seemed to have 
assembled. The chattering and noise and 
quarreling was fearful until hushed by the 
Abyssinian. 

Emily could not understand a word of 
the heated arguments, but intuitively she 
knew that she was the bone of contention. 
The haggling kept up for nearly an hour, 
and by that time, though chafing at the 
awful price at which the Turks and head- 
men had appraised Emily, Koorschid 
Keedja triumphantly acclaimed her his 
property by striking both her feet lightly 
with an ivory rod. 

With a hateful grin, he told her that 
she now belonged to him, and commanded 
her to enter the hut. All Emily’s fear 
left her at this colossal insult and degra- 
dation, and a fierce and uncontrollable an- 
ger surged over her. She stood erect upon 
the rock, her long hair falling about her 
shoulders in wild confusion, her eyes 
rivaling the flames of the elephant’s fat 
in their snapping fire. She looked like 
an ovtraged and angry goddess as she 
raised her hands high above her head and 
hurled down anathemas on _ Koorschid 
Keedja, standing below her. 

“Devil! Devil! Devil!” she screamed, 
her eves blazing the hate she felt. “Son 
of a dog! Son ofa pig! Son of a snake! 
Never, never, dare vou call me slave! 
Cross your threshold? No! Curses on 
your dirty hut! A fitting nest for a rep- 
tile such as you! The curse of Allah on 
vou, vour house and your people!” 

Koorschid Keedja stood back amazed 
and astounded at the vehemence of the 
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English girl. The Turks who understood 
what she had said began to shout it to 
their companions. “She has. called on 
Allah to curse him, his house and his 
people.” Alas, for the superstition of the 
Kasterner ! 

An awed silence fell over the mob. 
Those few seconds were what Emily 
needed, and hastily catching up a tiger 
skin, she flung it over Koorschid Keedja’s 
head and scampered off in the darkness. 

So great was the superstitious fear of 
these ignorant, half-barbaric people, and 
so subdued and terrified were they by the 
curse of Allah she had called down upon 
them, that it was a full two minutes be- 
fore they gave chase, led by their chief. 

Not knowing or caring where she went, 
Emily tore down the narrow lane between 
the huts. At first she fancied no one 
was following, but soon she heard some 
one a few paces behind her. Thinking it 
was the Abyssinian, she rushed inside the 
palisades of one of the larger huts. A 
man rushed after her and slammed shut 
the heavy gates just as the mob reached 
them. 

It was dark and she could not see the 
man, but she supposed it was one of the 
Turks who had fought so stubbornly for 
her. Once inside the hut, she tried to shut 
the door opening into the little court, but 
the man pressed the door open gently and 
firmly, and stepped in, closing and secur- 
ing it after him. 

With wildly beating heart and almost 
dead with fear, Emily retreated to the 
farther end of the room. 

“Emily! Emily!” a voice she loved so 
well whispered softly, and for one moment 
she was in his arms. 

“Quick! Quick!” he said, as he heard 
the gates of the insecurely bolted palisades 
give. He hastily led her into the rear 
room, and striking a match, looked about 
for a weapon. With joy, he saw a rifle 
standing in the corner, and several boxes 
of cartridges near on a shelf. He also 
saw a ladder leading up to an opening in 
the flat roof. 

The sound of the weakening door 
warned him that the mob would soon be 
in, and half-carrying Emily, he made his 
way up on the roof. 

In the darkness, the mob had not seen 
the man, and they boldly climbed up the 
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ladder, Koorschid Keedja being the first 
to mount. Just as his dark face with the 
white teeth showing in a grin in the star- 
light, loomed through the opening, a bul- 
let struck him square in the forehead, and, 
without a sound he fell back dead among 
his people in the room below. 

A woman who could shoot! Surely 
she was an evil spirit! The wily Turks 
held back, and a whimpering Nubian 
slave was sent up the ladder to bring the 
devil-woman down. His head barely 
reached the opening when a shot rang out, 
and he, too, fell as had his master. 

The owner of the rifle claimed that 
there were only three shots in it, and so 
another black was sent up to exhaust the 
ammunition. When he had fallen, the 
Turks fought for first place on the ladder, 
tearing and scratching each other in their 
brutal efforts to mount first. Shot after 
shot rang down in their midst, and those 
not slain or wounded ran for cover. 

A conference of those in authority was 
held, and they decided to set a guard over 
the hut for the night, and wait for day- 
light before endeavoring to capture the 
slave. They carried the body of the Abys- 
sinian to his hut, and one by one the 
awed slaves and their masters stole away, 
gripped in the cold fear of superstition. 
After a little, no sound broke the dull 
stillness of the hight save the death wail 
of Koorschid Keedja’s four wives. 

“They have gone until the dawn,” Em- 
ily sighed hopelessly. “Why did you 
come here! Can’t you see it means death ?” 

“Come, now,” Harvey answered, empty- 
ing the cartridges from the boxes into his 
pockets. “Come, now—that is not the 
way for you to speak after your grand, 
glorious courage. We will both get away 
from here safely, and you must not give 
up hope when we have been so successful 
thus far.” 

“How did you get here?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Why, I—I made a run of it, you see,” 
he answered, confusedly as a schoolboy. “I 
was always a good sprinter, and you did 
not get through that jungle much quicker 
than I did—but you did have the advan- 
tage on the plain.” 

“You ran after us!” she gasped. 

‘No, I ran after you,” he answered 
steadily. “The entrance to the village 
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was deserted, and I slipped in and reached 
the end. I hid in the shadow of a hut 
just before you made that grand, that 
wonderfully potent speech to the prince.” 

“You heard that!” she said, and Har- 
vey thought she was going to cry. “Oh, 
I am so ashamed. I am afraid I said 
some awful——” 

“Tt was wonderful! Magnificent!” he 
answered admiringly. “Just the exact 
words and intensely thrilling manner of 
saying it, that gave you this remarkable 
opportunity to escape as you did.” 

“But you——” 

“T was not armed, or Koorschid Keed- 
ja would never have reached here with 
you. I was going to wait until the mob 
had dispersed, and then I was going to 
enter his house and strangle him. You 
would never have been harmed.” 

The dark, cold hour which precedes the 
dawn had come, and Harvey knew it was 
now or never, if they expected to escape. 

“They don’t know I am here, so you go 
forward on the roof and make a slight 
noise, and that will attract the attention 
of the guards. I will go down and recon- 
noitre.” 

Presently she saw his figure stealing 
silently through the courtyard to the open 
gates. The guard looked up from his 
post when she made a noise on: the roof. 
His eyes were on the roof, and he did not 
see a large, dark figure approaching him. 

Emily turned away in horror. She heard 
a gasp, a faint chuckling sound, and then 
all was still again. ~ Harvey ascended the 
ladder and led her quietly down. At the 
gates she saw the body of the guard lying 
quietly on the ground. She closed her 
eyes, and let the man lead her. 

Not a word was spoken, and many 
pauses were made before they reached the 
entrance to the village. A single sentry 
rode a little distance out into the plain, 
and then back to the walled entrance. 

“Wait here,” Harvey said tersely, lead- 
ing her to one side of the entrance. “We 
need that horse!” 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t!” 
horrified. 

“This is war,” he answered grimly. 

Presently he returned, leading the ani- 
mal. Lifting her on its back, he sprang 
up behind her and galloped off into the 
night. As they passed the place where the 
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rocks and plain met, Emily saw a long, 
dark object on the sands, and she knew it 
was the sentry. 

Harvey put the willing animal to his 
utmost speed. He knew they had but one 
hour the advantage of the Turks. The 
dawn was just breaking when they entered 
the jungle. The foliage and undergrowth 
was thick and almost impenetrable. Har- 
vey realized they would be hard pressed to 
escape, if they were to get through the 
confusing tangle. 

“What would the Indians in America 
do in a case like this?” asked Emily, when 
they were in a labyrinth of vines and 
brush, and could hardly see daylight, so 
dense was the foliage. 

“They most likely would give the horse 
his head,” he said, and dropped the reins 
on the animal’s neck. In an instant the 
horse had turned, and was carefully pick- 
ing his way to the right. It was almost 
magical. In a short time they were out 
of the mass of tangle and_ galloping 
through a park-like stretch. 

They had spoken very little. Emily 
had thrown aside all responsibility, and 
was relying wholly on the man. 

The sun was in the meridian and it was 
miserably hot before they reached what 
Harvey supposed was one of the affluents 
of the Nile, a semi-dead water swamp. 
He knew their camp was somewhere on 
the other side. 

They came to a sheet of water about two 
hundred feet wide and long like a river. 
Here their progress was stopped. 

“The horse can swim, I’m sure,” he said 
dismounting and loosening the girths. 
“Now be brave!” he smiled up- at her as 
he led the horse to the water’s edge. 

“But you—what are you going to do?” 
she asked in dismay. 

“Oh, I can swim like a fish, and he 
couldn’t make it, perhaps, and carry both 
of us. So just bend as low as you can, 
and he’ll take -you safely over.” 

Emily screamed, and pointed to where 
a large, log-like body was idly turning 
in the water. Harvey fired quickly, but 
the charge was not heavy enough to be 
effective against the thick hide of the 
great amphibia, and it lashed the water 
angrily with its powerful tail. 

As if in answer to the shot, many shouts 
sounded behind them, and turning, they 
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saw the Turks just breaking into the 
swamp. 

Leading the horse into the water, Har- 
vey struck him a stinging blow and he 
bravely waded through the shallows and 
then struck out for the opposite bank. 
Harvey swam alongside for a little, but 
when he saw the great reptile lash the 
water and head in their direction, he 
placed one hand on the withers of the 
horse and, looking up into Emily’s face, 
said: 

“Dear, brave little girl, I love you—I 
worship you! Do you care for me at all?” 

She made no answer, but bent lower in 
the saddle, averting her face. 

“For god’s sake, Emily, answer me 
quickly!” he begged, mute agony in his 
eyes, and his face pale. 

She turned, and what she saw drew a 
cry of anguish from-her. The.reptile was 
near—within a stone’s throw. 

“Took, look!” she cried hysterically. 

“Emily, are you going to answer me?” 
he asked quietly. 

“Yes, yes; I love you! 

get on the other side of the horse 
‘ “Good-bye, sweetheart!” he said with a 
smile—a smile in which love and tender- 
ness were blended. Kissing the little hand 
on the horse’s neck, he turned and swam 
directly for the approaching monster. 

The Turks, who had reached the bank, 
watched him in wonder. His rifle he had 
managed to keep above water, and when 
within ten feet of the reptile, he fired 
twice. One shot went straight through 
the eye and pierced the brain. 

The Turks feared to cross the stream, 
dreading others of the reptile kind, and 
while they were arguing as to which should 
send the black slaves, Harvey reached the 
opposite bank. 

As they rode off, Emily knew he had 
chanced—nay, offered his life to save her, 
and she was trembling in admiration for 
his splendid courage. The man she had in- 
sulted and wounded so! Truly, her con- 
science was troubling her sorely, very 
sore:y. 

“Emily! Emily!” he whispered joy- 
ously, his lips touching her ear, “and to 
think you didn’t hate me! You really 
love me!” 

He pressed her head back against his 
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shoulder and kissed her lips—lips that 
were trembling. 

“T always fancied you loved Miss Ed- 
gerton,” she said shyly. 

“Oh, that’s too good!” he laughed. 
“Why, her father, at my earnest solicita- 
tion, sent a letter from Khartoum to that 
young lieutenant in London, that if he 
was game for an elopement with Helen, 
he was to meet them in Cairo on the re- 
turn journey and receive the . parental 
blessing. I’m sorry for poor Miss Edger- 
ton—upon my word I am!” 

Emily was steeled for a confession, and 
she tried to unloosen his. arms, but her 
efforts were futile. 

“But me ” she began, hesitatingly. 
“You don’t know how deceitful and 
wicked I am. I knew he wasn’t a prince 
all the time, and x 

“Nonsense, sweetheart,” he laughed. 
“Don’t say a word about it. The prince 
brought us together, for had you not come 
to Gibraltar, I should never have met you, 
perhaps. I was really bound for America, 
but when I saw you I followed you, and 
found you were with friends of mine, to 
my joy. Then I sought an invitation to 
join them, just to be near you!” 

“You cared for me then!” she said in 
astonishment. 

“Yes, sweet, I did, but I tried awfully 
hard to hide it, because you seemed to pre- 
fer that prince. I couldn’t believe he’ was 
a prince, and in Khartoum [ found out 
that the avthorities suspected he was a 
very much wanted common thief. I was 
about to warn the Senator, when you 
said ‘ 

“Oh, please forgive that!” she pleaded. 

“T’m glad it happened, dear, or I might 
not have you in my arms now. I ar- 
ranged to have the English soldiers follow 
twelve hours after us, so you see, pet, our 
friends are quite safe.” 

“But you don’t understand!” and in 
broken sentences, and humbly, Mrs. Lov- 
ering-Brooks confessed everything. 

When she had finished, the Senator 
laughed heartily. 

“Served the foolish old woman right!” 
he said. “It’s only a good joke, anyway, 
and Edgerton will be the very first to 
laugh at it, too—so never think of it 
again, my darling, unless it be in jest!” 
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eee 8 HE HARDWOOD for- 
meee ests of the Eastern 

D States are rapidly be- 
ing denuded, and it is 
estimated by the Fed- 
eral Forest Service 
that in sixteen years 
more there will be 
very little, if any, left. In the year 1906 
the total output of hickory of all States 
was 148,212,000 board feet; walnut 48,- 
174,000 board feet and all other hardwood 
species 7,119,105,000 board feet. The av- 
erage selling price of hickory at the mill 
was $30.42 per thousand feet; walnut 
$49.47 per thousand feet. Five hundred 
and forty reports from twenty-four States 
gave an average value of $6.69 for. hickory 
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stumpage. State averages ranged from 
$3.17 for Alabama to $15.75 for New 
York. In Arkansas, the most important 
hickory-producing State, quotations ran 
from 50 cents to $10 per thousand feet; 
and in Indiana, the second State, from 
$1.75 to $30 per thousand feet. 

More than 1,700 reports upon the value 
of oak stumpage resulted in an average of 
$6.52 per M. With white oak the values 
ranged from $1.08 in Indian Territory to 
$15.30 in Indiana; the highest quotations 
came from Western Kentucky, Central 
and Southern Indiana and New York. In 
Kentucky and Indiana, the high values 
are due to the unusually fine quality and 
limited supply, while the nearness to 
ready markets caused the maximum price 
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EUCALYPTUS TWELVE YEARS OLD; TREE 
EIGHTEEN INCHES IN DIAMETER 


THESE ARE NOT 


of $50 per M in New York. Quotations 
of $20 per M for white oak stumpage 
were received from Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio and Indiana. The maximum 
quotation for red oak stumpage was $20 
in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Indiana. On the other hand, from 
the Southern States many quotations of 
$1 per M for red oak were received, and 
some as low as 50 cents. - In Kentucky, 
which is now the leading State in the pro- 
duction of oak lumber, the average stump- 
age values reported for white oak were 
$3.05 in the eastern part of the State, 
$6.26 in the central, and $9.62 in the 
western. For the same sections of Ken- 
tucky, the average quotations on red oak 
stumpage were $2.40, $4.56 and $6.87. In 
West Virginia, the second most important 
oak-producing State, the average quota- 
tions for both kinds ran from $4 to $5 
per M. 

In view of this existing condition, it is 
important to consider some forest tree that 
will take the place of the Eastern hard- 
wood. When the supply in the Central 
and Eastern States is gone, there will be 


























EUCALYPTUS EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD; 
TREE THIRTY-TWO INCHES IN DIAMETER. 


UNUSUAL CASES 


no other source to which to turn. The 
manufacture of furniture and _ vehicles 
calls for more hardwood than any other 
industries, and employs hardwood almost 
exclusively as raw material. It is esti- 
mated that the furniture industry alone 
requires upward of 20 per cent of the en- 
tire hardwood production. As in furni- 
ture, the hardwood is the chief material 
in the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, especially pianos and organs. 

At present there is no fixed stumpage 
price for Eucalyptus in California, be- 
cause very little commercial planting has 
been done. It is bought either by the 
single tree or at the market price of cord- 
wood. ‘Trees that will make poles 35 to 
45 feet in length with a 6-inch top diame- 
ter, are being sold at $6 to $15 each. The 
rapid growth of fuel-wood groves, the pos- 
sibility of repeated cuttings and the steady 
demand for their product at high prices, 
has afforded a generous return on plant- 
ing investments. Groves established in 
Los Angeles and Sacramento Valleys on 
fertile soil have yielded from 50 to 80 
cords per acre at every cutting. A yield 
of 85 cords per acre in seven to eight years 
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has been frequent. Eucalyptus sells in 
Los Angeles at from $8 to $14 per cord. 
It is apparent from the above figures on 
yield and prices that the planting of Eu- 
calyptus for fuel, on agricultural land in 
the State of California, would prove a 
good investment. Eucalyptus when sawed 
into lumber has been sold in Los Angeles 
at from $100 to $140 per thousand feet. 
It retails for 14 cents per foot for finished, 
and 10 to 12 for rough timber. The high 
stumpage value and extremely high price 
that the rough lumber is being sold at 
should be an inducement to the planting 
of the Eucalyptus even on agricultural 
land. The size of the genus permits such 
ample choice that one or more species may 
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and has for a score of years been reap- 
ing the reward. Besides enjoying the 
beauty and shade of his grove, as well as 
the beneficial change they have wrought 
in the climate of the region, he has for 
many years received from them an annual 
income of no_ inconsiderable amount. 
Those who have planted them singly or in 
small groups as ornamental or shade trees 
have received little or no financial return, 
and have, in some cases, been disappointed 
in them because not serving, as they had 
hoped, the purpose for which fhey were 
planted. 

In many of the semi-tropic portions of 
the globe, the eucalypts are the trees most 
suitable to plant for forest cover. Much 





A GROVE OF BLUE GUM SIXTEEN YEARS OLD. 


be selected that are adapted to practically 
any phase of California’s varied climate, 
where the minimum temperature does not 
drop below 18 deg. F. and the maximum 
temperature does not exceed 110 deg. F. 

It is as forest trees that the eucalyptus 
are most useful; planted as ornamental or 
as shade trees, they are often disappoint- 
ing. Planters who have put them out as 


forest trees are the ones who have derived 
the greatest benefit from them. Hon. El- 
wood Cooper, of Santa Barbara, was one 
of the first Americans to recognize the 
prospective value of the eucalyptus as for- 
est trees. 


He acted upon his conviction, 





of the treeless land of California might 
be covered with these trees. As the con- 
ditions under which the different eucalypts 
grow in Australia are very diverse, it is 
evident that if the species are properly 
selected they will thrive -in the most 
diverse conditions here in California. 
The Eucalyptus seems destined to revo- 
lutionize silviculture in France, Algeria, 
Italy, Spain, Corsica, Portugal, Cape Col- 
ony, and the American Southwest not 
only on account of the many remarkable 
properties of the tree, its resin, its wood 
and its rapid growth, but also its great 
power of absorbing enormous quantities of 

















water from wet and swampy lands, dry- 
ing them and rendering them fit for cul- 
tivation, as well as its tendency to thus 
eliminate malarial conditions from _ the 
lands where it grows. Doubtless much of 
the tule land along the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers could be planted suc- 
cessfully. 

For Australia and the neighboring 
islands the eucalypts make one of the im- 
portant sourees of the general timber sup- 
ply, and are the chief source of the hard- 
wood timber used there. The uses made 
of Eucalyptus timber are remarkably 
diverse. It enters into the construction 
of ships, bridges, railroads, piers, telegraph 
lines, fences, paving, vehicles, agricul- 
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poses” are assigned to the timber of the 
Spotted Gum (E. maculata), ten to the 
timber of the Ironbark (E. sideroxylon), 
eight to that of Red Mahogany (E. resini- 
fera), and Tallow Wood (E. microcoryx), 
six to that of Gray Gum (E. propinqua), 
five to that of Red Gum (E. rostrata), 
and a lesser number to that of seven other 
species. 

Not only, however, in Australia is the 
timber of Eucalyptus used thus extensive- 
ly, but it is exported in large quantities, the 
bulk of the hardwood lumber being 
shipped being from_these trees. R. Daly- 
rimple-Hay, in his work entitled “The 
Timber Trade of New South Wales,” 
names thirteen species that furnish timber 
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tural implements, furniture, barrels and 
a great variety of minor articles. Mr. 
Joseph H. Maiden, Director of the Bo- 
tanical Gardens at Sydney, New South 
Wales, who is considered one of the best 
authorities on the eucalypts, names 
twenty-five “special purposes” for which 
the timber of the eucalypts is used in that 
colony. Six species are named as valuable 
for bridge timbers, five as valuable for 
piles, nine for paving, eight for posts, 
three for railroad ties, four for railway 
coaches, five for lumber and_ shingles, 


seven for the various parts of vehicles, two 
foi barrels and casks, and two for broom 
and tool handles. 


Eleven “special pur- 


export. He gives the annual output of 
lumber from the 108 miles of the colony 
as 59,500,000 superficial feet, a large part 
of which is from Eucalyptus trees. Ship- 
ments are made to distant parts of the 
globe, including Africa and even Eng- 
land. 

The timber of different species of euca- 
lypts differs very much in_ character. 
While that of all species is hard, the de- 
gree of hardness, the strength, durability, 
flexibility, color, and many other quali- 
ties are quite different. Great difference 
exists also in the timber of the same spe- 
cies grown in different soils and climates. 
To these variations are due, largely, the 
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great variety of uses that the timber of 
these trees serves. 

Under favorable conditions trees in 
seedling plantations have reached a maxi- 
mum development of five inches in diame- 
ter and sixty-seven feet in height in four 
years. This represents an average growth 
of seventeen feet in height per year, 
though a growth of ten to fifteen feet in 
height yearly is the general average. 

It seems to be the prevailing opinion of 
most of the lumbermen of the West that 
eucalypts cannot be seasoned. This is a 
mistake, as it is no more difficult to season 
than oak or any of the other hardwoods 
of the Eastern States. The success at- 
tained by several experienced manufac- 
turers of Eastern hardwood proves that it 
yields readily to thorough methods. 

The Eucalyptus furnishes a hardwood 
possessing qualities similar to those of 
the hickory and ash. The wood of differ- 
ent species differs in strength and dura- 
bility, but in general the timber is very 
strong, heavy and hard, with a close- 
grained and homogenous structure. The 
specific gravity of the wood of most spe- 
cies is greater than that of water, the dry 
wood of blue gum averaging over 60 
pounds per cubic foot, varying from 50 to 
70 pounds, according to the age of the 
timber. The wood of other species is 
still heavier. It is very tough, resisting 
indentation, tension and torsion. This is 
of advantage, for it will not crack nor 
break out under strain at joints or bolt 
holes. The wood is stiffer and less elastic 
than Eastern hickory. The wood of dif- 
ferent species ranges in color from white 
to dark brown. The heart and sapwood 
of many species are indistinguishable. 

It has already been shown that the 
woods of the various eucalypts form satis- 
factory substitutes for the Eastern hard- 
woods, in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, vehicle stock, boat ribs, pav- 
ing, house blocks, street curbing, naves, 
and fellows of wheels, piles, posts, poles, 
railway ties and other similar purposes 
where strength and durability are desired. 
Owing to the great value of the Eucalyp- 
tus for so many uses no mistake will be 
made in planting it wherever it will thrive. 
It may be planted with profit as a forest 
cover in ravines, on hillsides, on plains, 
and in quite dry, desert situations of the 
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interior valleys. Such plantations will, 
within a decade, begin to be sources of 
posts, fuel, railway ties, telegraph poles 
and bridge timbers, and will eventually 
produce timber suitable for other import- 
ant uses. If such plantations were made 
along railway tracks, ties for keeping 
them to repair would be available within 
a decade, and later the product would be 
sufficient for extensions of the road into 
new sections. Timbers for repairing rail- 
way bridges and building new ones, as 
well as for telegraph poles, could also he 
thus supplied within easy reach of the 
points where they would be needed. 

It was not until 1904 that Eucalyptus 
was planted on a commercial scale for 
timber. Its wood had always been looked 
upon as inferior timber, the result being 
that it was planted as windbreaks for cit- 
rus fruits, and in groves for fuel-wood. 
However, public opinion has changed in 
the last three years. With the knowledge 
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NATURAL RE-SEEDING FROM BLUE GUMS. 
SEEDLINGS FROM THREE TO FOURTEEN 
MONTHS OLD, THREE TO TWENTY-SIX FEET 
HIGH, AT SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 














gained through tests of the mechanical 
properties of Eucalyptus timber, the 
practicability of planting Eucalyptus 
more extensively for timber than hereto- 
fore has been demonstrated. Up to the 
last few years, planting of Eucalyptus has 
been confined almost exclusively to the 
treeless sections of the State. The red- 
wood cut-over land in the northern coast 
counties affords good planting areas, and 
no doubt in the near future many thou- 
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sands of acres of this cut-over land will 
be reforested with many groves of Euca- 
lyptus. 

The sprout growth from redwood stumps 
is not sufficiently dense to replace the 
stand or to stimulate the growth of the 
sprout trees into merchantable timber. 
The planting of eucalypts in mixture with 
the redwood sprout growth will solve the 
problem of reforestration of these areas 
with valuable commercial timber. 
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BY M. EDNA COOK 


tow- 
ering a of the 
mighty Sierras, se- 
cure and snug it lies, 
like a broken mirror 
in a cleft of rock; a 
sparkling diamond 
sunk in emeralds. 
Beautiful and treacherous, it beckons the 
passing traveler with its luring smile. It 
is fast becoming a favorite resort, and in 
the summer nights many camp-fires burn 
like giant glow-worms in the groves along 
its shore, and the sound of human voices, 
raised in songs or happy laughter, is car- 
ried on the ever-rolling waters. 

Here, indeed, is an ideal spot. Far from 
the steady, grinding toil of daily life and 
yet in the very midst of it, it is like an 
enchanted corner in a great factory. This, 
too, is the scene of one of the most tragic 
tales in the history of the Golden West: 
the last resting place of the famous Donner 
Party. 

But history, romance, even politics, are 
forgotten in the charm of the lake itself. 
The very treachery of its waters lends to 
the fascination. Boating is not a favorite 
pastime. Donner is filled with myriad 
whirlpools, and the branches of numerous 
dead trees, broken off by the heavy winter 
snow, appear in many places, just beneath 
the surface. 





The shore slopes almost imperceptibly 
to the water’s edge, and into it a little 
way. But here the gentle declivity breaks 
and a sheer precipice forty feet in depth 
drops from almost beneath our feet. One 
step ahead—our feet rest in a few inches 
of water on the smooth pebbles ; another— 
we find no foothold, nothing but a great 
chasm filled to overflowing with clear, cold 
mountain water. It is either sink or swim, 
and the light mountain air makes the lat- 
ter almost impossible. However, we are 
but a few feet from the land, and we hast- 
ily scramble out, well content to lie on 
the shore in the sun and make no more 
aquatic attempts in Lake Donner. 

The surrounding slopes are owned by 
the ranchmen of the valleys, and every 
year great numbers of cattle and sheep 
feed upon them. For the safety of these 
animals the lake is encircled by a wire 
fence, set but a very few feet from the 
water. 

As yet no hotel dons the shore of Don- 
ner, but it is inevitable in the years soon to 
come. And with the hotel comes the world 
—the latest fashions, the daily paper, the 
tennis court, the ball-room. The old life 
will be entirely routed by the new. The 
tired business man and the idle dreamer 
will no longer be welcome. They must 
seek some other refuge from the busy 
world; another Donner, still unclaimed. 
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—THE EDITOR. 








OTHING HAS: done so 
much to foster unbe- 
lief in a gracious Cre- 
ator as the fact and 
‘persistency of evil—a 
fact that is indisput- 
able. The reasoning 
faculties of some will 

exercise themselves and refuse to be 

stified, and the possessors of such minds 
are straightway in trouble, unless, under 

Divine Providence, they have the only 

rational solution of the question from the 

only possible source—the Bible. The best 
faculties of the best brains idealize the 

Creator as the very embodiment of Wis- 

dom, Justice, Love and Power. 

our Creator’s character should be in har- 
mony with these lines. Then, looking 
out upon the world and perceiving the 
sin and suffering everywhere prevalent, 
they conclude that the evidence is lack- 
ing that there is such an ideal God as they 
supposed. ‘They reason that if he were 
just, he would not permit the child to in- 
herit its parents’ weaknesses and depravi- 
ties. and then hold the child accountable 
for its conduct under these influences. 

They reason that if he were wise he would 

have avoided such conditions as made our 

race a “groaning creation.” (Rom. 

8:22.) They reason that if he were All- 

Powerful! as they had supposed, he would 





They say, 


never have permitted present conditions 
to come upon mankind. They reason that 
if he were All-Loving he would make an 
end of the present conditions of things one 
way or another. 

It may seem strange to many that our 
claim should be the very reverse of ‘the 
foregoing, namely, that it is the very per- 
fection of Divine Character that has 
made possible the present condition of 
affairs. It is because of the absolute per- 
fection of our Creator that he permits 
evil in the world. Let us demonstrate 
this and show the philosophy of it. 

Granting an All-Wise Creator, just, 
loving and powerful, it is but reasonable 
to expect him to exercise his power, in har- 
mony with his other attributes, not merely 
in the creation of inanimate things, but 
specially in the creation of beings of a 
highly intelligent order, and possessed of 
qualities and characteristics resembling 
his own. Such beings might properly be 
called “sons of God.” The Scriptures de- 
clare to us several orders of these sons on 
various planes of existence. While reve- 
lation respecting the archangels, the 
cherubims and a lower order of angels is 
set hefore us in the Divine Word, compar- 
atively little is told us respecting them 
and Divine dealings with them. How- 
ever, a sufficiency has been told us, as we 
shall soon see, to enable us to comprehend 

















the operation of the Divine attributes in 
dealing with these. The Scriptures in- 
form us that man was made subsequently 
to the above-mentioned spiritual beings, 
and that, because endowed with moral 
qualities and reasoning faculties, he also, 
in his perfection, was styled a “son of 
God,” made in his image, although at the 
same time declared to have been “‘made a 
little lower than the angels.”—Psa. 8:5. 

Accepting the foregoing Scriptural 
statements, and giving them full weight, 
it will be admitted that for them to be 
in God’s image and likeness would mean 
that they must have liberty to do right or 
to do wrong—they must be free moral 
agents. If their Creator is a free moral 
agent and they were created in His im- 
age and likeness, this would mean their 
liberty to obey or disobey the Divine com- 
mand to follow righteousness or sin. As 
their Creator is influenced in his conduct 
by principles of righteousness, but is not 
bounden or restrained, so with these. Con- 
sequently there would always be a liabil- 
ity of their falling into error of judgment 
or personal ambition or other sin, and 
thus stepping out of accord with the 
Divine Government. This is exactly what 
has occurred. 

The Creator, by the exercise of his 
power, could have kept his creatures 
shielded from temptation and continually 
prompt in obedience and adoration; but 
to have thus limited their sphere of rea- 
soning and liberty would have been con- 
trary to his noble designs respecting them. 
Moreover, “the Father seeketh such to 
worship him as worship him in spirit and 
in truth.” Those who would not serve 
him loyally, intelligently, gladly; those 
who would develop in any degree a spirit 
of opposition to the Divine standards, and 
a love for sin should be manifested, should 
be known, should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. On the contrary, those found loyal 
under every test should be the more 
highly appreciated and blessed in their 
association with their Creator in his great 
Divine Program of the Ages. 


Satan the First Rebel. 


According to the Scriptures, Satan was 
the first rebel against Divine authority. 
He is represented as being one of the 
highest order of the angels, a “covering 
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cherub,” glorious and _ beautiful. His 
name was Lucifer, which signifies bright 
morning star, and corroborates the thought 
that he was one of the chiefest of the an- 
gels, who are figuratively called stars or 
bright ones, as when we read, “The morn- 
ing stars sang together.” Satan’s ambi- 
tion, which led up to the change of his 
name, is expressed in the words, “I will 
ascend above the other stars (angels.) I 
will be as the Most High”—an emperor, 
a ruler, having separate jurisdiction from 
that of the Creator. Lucifer is repre- 
sented as first of all entertaining a dis- 
loyal and ambitious design, which for con- 
siderable time lay dormant, merely as an 
ambition, until in Divine providence the 
time came which seemed to Satan to be 
opportune for the realization of this ambi- 
tion. Then came the test and his fall. 

This was when our race was created, 
represented in our first parents. In their 
innocency and perfection, they enjoyed 
their Eden home, nor even thought of dis- 
obedience to their Heavenly Father. Satan 
beheld in them a new feature of Divine 
creation, such as had not been conferred 
previously upon any of the orders of an- 
gels. namely, the power of propagating 
their own species. In them he beheld the 
highest order of animal creature and ani- 
mal powers, combined with the image of 
God, moral and: intellectual. Here was 
the opportunity for the gratification of his 
long-cherished ambitions. If he could 
bring over to loyalty to himself the first 
human pair, he could doubtless establish 
such a control over them as would bring 
him his longed-for separate empire. 

The method of procedure was a simple 
one. He would persuade them that he 
was their friend and benefactor, and that 
their Creator was tyrannical and desirous 
of keeping them in ignorance. God had 
furnished the opportunity for such a 
suggestion by putting our first parents 
upon trial for life or for death, the condi- 
tions being obedience. One special kind 
of fruit tree in Eden was selected for the 
testing. They were forbidden to eat of it. 
Satan, “that old serpent,” endeavored to 
show them that the fruit of that tree was 
the most desirable of any in the Garden to 
give wisdom, to make them as gods. He 
assured them that the Divine Word, “In 
the day thou eat thereof thou shalt surely 
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die,” was an untruth; that their Crea- 
tor was a falsifier; that his motive was 
to deceive them, and that it was backed by 
an ignoble intention to hold them in slav- 
ery to himself—in ignorance. The.sequel 
is briefly stated in the Divine record. 
Mother Eve believed the serpent and dis- 
believed the Creator. Thus she became 
a transgressor. Father Adam, perceiving 
that his wife had come under condemna- 
tion, ate of the forbidden fruit, knowing- 
ly, willingly, that he might die with his 
beloved spouse, without whom life seemed 


not worth living. Thus the great catas-. 


trophe of Sin and Death was launched up- 
on. our race. We estimate, we believe 
reasonably, that twenty thousand millions 
of Adam’s posterity since born have been 
overwhelmed by this catastrophe and have 
gone down in sin and degradation and in 
death to the tomb—the hell of the Bible— 
the sheol of the Old Testament, the hades 
of the New Testament. 


The Intelligent and the Unintelligent 
Tested. 


’ Behold the wisdom of God in the 
method here pursued: One of the most 
glorious of the angels, long-experienced 
in fellowship with the Creator, finds his 
testing, his opportunity for sin, and in 
connection with the newest of God’s crea- 
tures. And the youngest of God’s sons 
found his trial, his testing, his tempta- 
tion. at the hands of one of the oldest and 
by nature one of the most glorious of his 
brethren. Note another difference. The 
one of long experience and transgressor 
against great light was merely ostracized 
as respects heavenly companionship, while 
the one of little experience was subjected 
to the full penalty of the Divine Law, 
“Dying thou shalt die,” “The soul that 
sinneth it shall die.”—EHzek. 18 :4. 

Let us not hastily decide that our Crea- 
tor was unjust in this arrangement, but 
rather with the poet say: 


‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in. the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 


“Blind unbelief is sure to err 
And scan his work in vain; 

God is his own interpreter, 

And he will make it plain.” 








The dying processes which from the 
time of disobedience took hold upon our 
race were not unjust. He who gave life 
originally had the full right to take it 
away when it was exercised in disobedi- 
ence to the Divine command. Its inflic- 
tion was in full conformity with the ori- 
ginal declaration, “Thou shalt die.” The 
dying began forthwith, and was consum- 
mated within the thousand-year day.. “A 
day with the Lord is as a thousand years” 
(2 Pet. 3.8.) Since then the same penalty 
has continued with Adam’s race. It has 
indeed been “a reign of Sin and Death”— 
and has had many sad features, even 
though entirely just. But our Creator in- 
forms us in the Scriptures that he pur- 
poses that all the present lessons given to 
our race respecting the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin “and the bitterness of its fruit 
shall ultimately prove valuable, assistful 
and educational to our race—before the 
Divine Program shall have finally 
ended. 

Meantime, in permitting Satan to 
seemingly thwart the Divine purpose in 
Eden and in permitting him still to live 
untrammeled, undying, the Creator gave 
opportunity to all the angels of Heaven 
to doubt the greatness of his power—to 
doubt his ability to cope with one of his 
highest creatures. We can imagine the 
wonderment of the angels and their quer- 
ies respecting what their Creator would 
do with the arch-rebel who had thus defied 
him. Failure to visit condign punish- 
ment upon him could easily be misunder- 
stood to signify weakness, deficiency of 
power, in the very place where omnipo- 
tence was supposed to reside—and really 
does reside. 


The Angelic Hosts All Tested. 


If only one of the angelic host failed 
along the lines of unbounded ambition, 
the Creator would extend a testing to all 
of the angelic hosts along various lines. 
Not that he would delight in the fall of 
any more, not that he would participate 
in tempting them, but he would permit 
such a reign of sin and such an apparent 
over-riding of Divine power as would en- 
courage all of the angelic host who had 
the slightest tendency toward disloyalty to 
manifest themselves. Thus would the Lord 
test, prove, manifest, those who are in 


























heart obedience of love and loyalty and 
those whose obedience is of fear or ignor- 
ance. 

The occasion of testing of the angels 
presented itself during a period of time 
in which they were permitted to have free 
intercourse with humanity, ostensibly with 
a view to helping themi back again into 
full harmony and fellowship with God. 
A part of their privilege was materializa- 
tion, by which they were enabled to ap- 
pear as men amongst men. The exercise 
of this power was fully set forth in the 
account of Genesis, Sixth Chapter. It 
is related that the special angel or messen- 
ger of the Lord and two others of the 
Heavenly messengers appeared to Abra- 
ham in broad daylight. He knew them 
not from men. They ate with him and 
talked with him and subsequently re- 
vealed their identity, the two inferior an- 
gels (messengers) going down to Sodom 
for the deliverance of Lot. - 

According to the Divine Plan and Word 
it was not possible for the angels to lift 
mankind out of sin and condemnation 
back to Divine fellowship. But if the 
opportunity had not been granted, the an- 
gels might have supposed to this day that 
the redemption which God _ purposes 
through Christ was not the only possible 
one, but that they, if permitted, might 
have accomplished wonderful results for 
mankind. God not only demonstrated 
that they were not competent to save 
mankind, but at the same time He brought 
a test upon the angels themselves, which 
at first they little suspected. As they be- 
held sin in humanity and realized some- 
thing of the “pleasures of sin,” the test 
came to them whether they would prefer 
the pleasures of sin for a season or would 
remain absolutely pure and loyal to God 
—whether they would retain their original 
state as angels, or, failing to appreciate 
this, would desire to live as men and to 
participate in human affairs and sinful 
propensities. A considerable number 
chose to “leave their own habitation”— 
the spiritual realm—and to live as man- 
kind and with men. 

These were probably emboldened to 
this step by the example of Satan, whose 
disloyalty to the Divine will had not been 
punished with death nor with any diminu- 
tion of his power. The suggestion was 
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that there were limitations to Divine 
power which they had not at first sus- 
pected, and this belief made them free 
to exercise their own volition and _ to 
choose sin. It is in harmony with this 
that we read, “The sons of God (angels) 
saw the daughters of men that they were 
fair; and they took them wives of all 
which they chose . . . There were giants 
in those days; and also after that, when 
the sons of God (angels) came in unto 
the daughters of men, and they bare 
children to them, the same became mighty 
men, which were of old, men of renown.” 
—Gen. 6 :2-4. 

This very plain record of the Old Tes- 
tament is also substantiated by the in- 
spired writers of the New Testament. 
Both St. Peter and St. Jude refer to the 
matter of those angels quitting their own 
habitation or plane of existence and pre- 
ferring the lower human plane and its in- 
tercourse with humanity. Thus we read: 
“The angels which kept not their first 
estate, but left their own habitation 
(preferring the human), He -hath re- 
served in everlasting chains of darkness, 
unto the judgment of the great day.” 
(Jude 6.) “God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to Tar- 
tarus (our earth’s atmosphere), and de- 
livered them into chains of darkness, to 
be reserved unto judgment.”—2 Pet. 2-4. 


The Earth Filled with Violence. 


The distinct intimation of Genesis is 
that the posterity of the angels amongst 
men possessed greater virility than 
Adam’s race, which had _ been 
through sin and its death penalty for fif- 
teen centuries. Selfish ambition threat- 
ened to uttérly destroy with violence the 
race of Adam and to leave the earth in 
full possession of Satan and the fallen an- 
gels and their human offspring. This 
would have been going too far—would 
have been frustrating the Divine Pro- 
gram. Every feature of it, however, 
was foreknown and had all been permitted 
to come to pass of angelic volition and 
human volition at the most appropriate 
time—at a time when the last of earth’s 
Saturn-like rings. was ripening for col- 
lapse, as a flood of water to destroy every 
living creature on the face of the earth, 
saving only Noah and his family, who 
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were specially provided for and cared for 
in the ark. That flood of waters drowned 
the giant descendants of the angels and 
the members of the human family who 
had come under their influence willingly 
and unwillingly. The justice of the de- 
struction, so far as the progeny of the an- 
gels is concerned, cannot be questioned. 
They were exercising life rights and privi- 
leges which the Almighty had never au- 
thorized nor countenanced. Consequently 
no provision would ever be made for them 
no redemption, no resurrection. 

As for those of Adam’s race who per- 
ished in the flood, they were no worse off 
than if they had perished by some other 
means, famine or pestilence, or what is 
sometimes designated “natural death.” 
Their lives were already under sentence of 
death. No injustice was done. We shall 
see, however, in due course that the Divine 
Program includes certain privileges and 
opportunities of blessings for those and 
for all ot Adam’ children involved in his 
condemnation to death and subsequently 
redeemed from the power of death by Je- 
sus the Son of the Highest. 


Noah Perfect in His Generation. 


Noah as the son of Adam was partaker 
of his condemnation and inherited his 
weaknesses. ‘Therefore he was not a per- 
fect man, nor is such the intimation of 
the words used in describing him, namely, 
“Now Noah was perfect in his genera- 
tion.” His generation or birth is the par- 
ticular point in this observation. He and 
his family were not polluted, contaminated 
_by the improper, angelic intercourse. Thus 
we have in few words the assurance that 
our entire race is of Adamic stock, and 
that we, therefore, were of those con- 
demned in Adam, for whom provision 
was made for justification through the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

As for those angels who sinned, St. 
Peter declares that they were thereafter 
restrained of their liberties of materiali- 
zation in chains of darkness—restrained 
from manifesting themselves to humanity 
in the light, in the open. 

We have. reason, however, for believing 
that the mercy of God has not yet utterly 
forsaken those fallen angels. The basis 
of this thought is found in St. Peter’s 
words, to the effect that our Lord’s death 
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and his resurrection from death by the 
Father’s power constituted a sermon to 
those fallen angels, demonstrating to them 
the power of God and his faithfulness to 
his obedient Son and his generous mercy 
to sinful humanity in the redemption thus 
accomplished. This sermon of Divine 
mercy coming to fallen angels would sig- 
nify that there might be, eventually, 
mercy for them also. This thought was 
further supplemented by the Scriptural 
declaration, “Know ye not that the saints 
shall judge angels?” (1 Cor. 6:3.) Since 
the holy angels will need no judging, dis- 
ciplining or trial, it must be the fallen 
angels who are thus to be judged by God’s 
saints in due time, and judgment or trial 
implies an opportunity for repentance and 
reconciliation to God. In view of this, 
we may reasonably assume that while all 
of those disobedient angels are restrained 
from liberties and separated from the holy 
angels, there are two classes of them—the 
one desirous of returning to harmony with 
God, the other delighting in sin and un- 
der the Prince of Demons, Satan, evil 
workers amongst men, operating through 
spirit mediums and obsessed persons and 
others less thoroughly given over to their 
control. 


Walk by Faith, Not by Sight. 


During the four thousand years since 
the deluge, this earth has been subject to 
what the Scriptures term “A Reign of Sin 
and Death.” Humanity, struggling under 
these adverse conditions, has been sub- 
jected additionally to baneful influences 
from the failen angels, so that the Apos- 
tle declares, “We wrestle not with flesh 
and blood (merely), but with wicked spir- 
its in influential positions.” (Eph. 6:12.) 
The degradation of man, originally made 
in the image of his Creator, has _ been 
dreadful in some quarters of the world, 
reducing him almost to the level of the 
brute. All this has certainly been a great 
trial of faith to the holy angels. Well 
might they inquire, “Why does the Al- 
mighty permit such conditions of imper- 
fection to continue? What purpose has he 
in this permission of evil?” Meantime 
Satan has, through various agencies, 
sought to turn the hearts of men away 
from the Almighty, and from the revela- 
tion he has made of himself. These 




















agencies have sought to represent him as 
base, vindictive, loveless, unjust and pow- 
erfully vicious. 

During this time God has, through the 
stammering lips of humanity and his pro- 
phets and evangels, proclaimed to the 
world a time of coming blessing through 
Messiah and a Messianic Kingdom. Never- 
theless. all who so believed were required 
to “Walk by faith and not by sight.” To 
outward appearances the Divine Pro- 
gram miscarried and Satan won the day. 
Only those who would exercise faith have 
been enabled to endure as seeing the in- 
visible and believing in a grace not yet 
made manifest in full measure. Doubt- 
less it was a trial to the holy angels and 
to the fallen ones, but specially to human- 
ity. 

Holy, Harmless, Undefiled. 

More than four thousand years after 
the reign of Sin and Death began, God 
sent forth his Son to be man’s Redeemer, 
to recover him from the fall. Yet here 
again the outward evidences seemed to be- 
lie the facts. The Son of the Highest, 
miraculously born, was thought to be il- 
legitimate. Instead of appearing in regal, 
heavenly splendor, he appeared as “The 
man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,” and died as a blasphemer and male- 
factor. Yea, and since then, those who 
have followed his footsteps most closely 
have corroborated his words that the 
friendship of God means the opposition of 
the world and the Adversary. What is the 
secret of Gospel Age, since Pentecost ob- 
scures Divine dealing? 

We reply that during this time the Crea- 
tor has been selecting from amongst the 
redeemed sinners special classes to have 
association with himself and his Only-Be- 
gotten One in the work of blessing all the 
families of the earth. The Divine object 
in requiring all of these to walk by faith 
and not by sight is that thus he may find 
a select “Little flock” full of faith and 
zealous of good works. 


The Grandeur of the Climax. 
As the century plant develops very slow- 
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ly its bloom, and then suddenly bursts 
forth most gorgeously, so, we hold, will 
the Divine Program ultimately show 
forth the Wisdom, Justice, Love and 
Power of the Creator. The poet caught 
this poetic thought and expressed it in 
the words: 


“Deep in unfathomable mines 

- Of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up his bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will. 


“His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour ; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


By the permitted reign of Sin and 
Death, Divine Justice has been permitted 
to display itself in a manner which would 
not otherwise have been known to either 
angels or men, and in the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, Divine Love manifests itself to a 
degree never previously understood nor 
appreciated. When this age shall have 
accomplished its work of selecting an 
“elect” church, to be the Bride and Joint- 
Heir with Messiah in his Millennial 
Kingdom; when that Kingdom reign 
shall have brought blessings and glorious 
opportunities to all of the human race, and 
Divine Power shall have been manifested, 
even to the utmost limit of the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, the Divine Purpose as a 
whole will be resplendent with the Wisdom 
of God. 

In a word, then, evil has been permitted 
in order to manifest the Divine Attri- 
butes to obedient creatures and in order 
to test and prove the loyalty to God and 
the principles of his righteousness of both 
angels and men. The Grand Outcome will 
be satisfactory to all—that ultimately all 
not in heart harmony with God and his 
righteousness will be utterly destroyed, 
while all truly his will share his love and 
blessing eternally. ‘Then every creature 
in heaven and earth and under the earth 
shall be heard praising him that sitteth on 
the throne, and the Liamb,-forever. 
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“Self-Control and How to Secure It’’ is the 
title of a book just issued by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company of New York, written by Dr. 
Paul Dubois, Professor of Neuropathology in the 
University of Berne, and translated trom the 
French by Harry Hutcheson Boyd. 

Such a work is certainly needed in this age, 
when nervous debility and consequent lack of 
self-control are omnipresent among the dwellers 
in cities. In the introductory chapter, the au- 
thor says: ‘‘Neurasthenia, of which one hears 
so much nowadays, is not a disease that at- 
tacks us like rheumatism or tuberculosis; it is 
the psychic form of human weakness that we 
owe to our natural and hereditary defects, to 
our badly directed education, to the vicious in- 
fluences which act upon us during our entire 
physical and mental development. It is not a 
weakness of nerves such as the word ‘neuras- 
thenia’ implies; it is, above all, mental debility.” 

Discussing this numerous class, the writer 
tells us that “‘they are closer to us than you 
imagine, you who judge others severely and 
take pride in your own mental poise.” Suc- 
cinctly stated, the cure for the individual de- 
ficient in self-control from any cause, is to be 
found in the ethical self-culture of the ego. 

No outside assistance is of so great value 
as the carefully formed determination to govern 
ourselves, to be masters of our own thoughts 
and actions. No man is able, however, to ab- 
solutely control his thoughts. “Our thoughts 
force themselves upon us, succeed one another 
in our mind, without our being able to change 
their order; we drive out those that are im- 
portunate or retain those which give us pleas- 
ure.”’ 

The merchant who carries his business cares 
to the family fireside, or who tosses restlessly in 
his bed during the midnight hours, is lacking 
in self-control; the emotional being who suffers 
morbidly and acutely in witnessing the troubles 
of others is also weak in this respect. 

The sot who stretches in drunken forgetful- 
ness on the sidewalk is not more lacking in will 
power than the rushing business man who wor- 
ries himself into an early grave. The only dif- 
ference is in’ the outward manifestation of the 
disease. 

The author well says that “the sole motive 
for every action of man is the DESIRE FOR 
HAPPINESS.” Without happiness, which Pro- 
fessor Dubois is careful to remind us, is a state 
of mind attained only by the wise and continu- 
ous effort at self-control, life is not worth the 
living, regardless of wealth, social position or 
attainments. 

In eighteen chapters dealing with such sub- 
jects as Education, Moral Clear-Sightedness, 
Egoism and Altruism, Meditation, Tolerance, 
Indulgence, Humility, Patience, Courage, Chas- 
tity, Sincerity and kindred subjects, the author 
offers valuable suggestions. to those who feel 
that they are not enjoying the fullness of life. 

The closing paragraph in the book is worthy 
of remembrance. The author places before us 
the following .words from Dora Melegari: ‘‘An- 
cient psychology had a dogmatic way of divid- 
ing men into good and bad, sages and fools, 
strong and weak, pure and impure, atheists and 
believers; it had too many shades or too few! 

“Would it not be more practical and _ true 
henceforth to divide them into two categories, 


\ 


corresponding to the tendency to which the 
future points: makers of sorrow and makers of 


joy?’ Professor Dubois adds: “Let us all work 
to increase the number of the latter. There is 
only one way to do it—by self-education.”’ 

The book should be widely read by all those, 
irrespective of age or condition in life, who are 
desirous of escaping from the clutches of neu- 
rasthenia, which is largely due, not so much to 
the pressure of modern business methods, but 
to the inability of those concerned to refuse to 
let its worries master them. 

se 


Mr. John Muir knows Alaska and the West 
generally, from the standpoint of the naturalist 
and the explorer, probably as well as any man 
living. Consequently anything from his pen is 
always sure of a welcome from the nature-lov- 
ing public. 

In his latest book, “Stickeen,’’ the adventures 
of the naturalist and his faithful dog, after 
which the book is named, in the glaciers of 
our most northern territory, are written in 
poetic and appealing prose. An effusion, sup- 
posed to be a poem, by one J. G. Holland, offi- 
ciating as the frontispiece of the book, some- 
what detracts from the book’s* literary value. 
Such “‘poems,”’ chopped off in lengths aceordinz 
bs the space desired to be filled, have had their 

ay. . 

Readers to whom faithful pictures of the mor- 
aines and crevasses of the glacier country are 
a source of pleasure, and particularly lovers of 
our canine friends, will enjoy a pleasant hour 
in the perusal of this little booklet. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co... New York and Boston. 


Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton in the ‘‘Autobio- 
graphy of a Silver Fox,’’ endeavors to rehabili- 
tate the sadly battered reputation of Reynard. 
His purpose, as defined in the foreword, is ‘to 
show the man-world how the fox-world lives— 
and above all to advertise and emphasize the 
beautiful monogamy of the better-class Fox.’’ 

The hero of the story, Domino Reynard, the 
author acknowiedges to be a sort of composite 
of a large number of foxes that he has watched, 
either in a wild state or in captivity. Its life 
as a faithful husband, energetic provider and 
affectionate father, is depicted after the most 
approved style of the modern animal _ story 
writer. Some of us might be inclined to use a 
stronger appellation—in fact, we have abundant 
authority for so doing. 

The book may be said to be an exposition of 
the ideal monogamy of the fox as compared with 
the inferior conduct of his exterminator, man, 
in this respect. The story is well written and 
interesting, even though we may be inclined to 
doubt the absolute fidelity to nature of every 
incident described in it. 7 . 

Mr. Thompson Seton has seemingly weathered 
the storm of Presidential disapproval of some 
years ago, as he still continues writing books 
which would at that time have been branded as 
the efforts of a “nature faker.” 

The reviewer is distinctly sceptical as to many 
of the deductions by the author, and the “facts” 
upon which he bases those deductions. The 
“Autobiography of a Silver Fox’ has evidently 
been re-inforced in no small degree by the bril-. 
liant imagination of Mr. Thompson Seton. 

Like all the publications bearing the imprint 


















of the Century Company, the book is magnifi- 
cently gotten up, with wide margins on heavy 
paper. The thumb nail sketches and numerous 
page illustrations are in the _ characteristic 
Thompson Seton style. : 

The Century Co., New York. 

ss * 

“The Bypath: A City Pastoral,’ captions an 
attractive little booklet which bears the imprint 
of the Caslon Press, Oakland. Thomas Grant 
Springer’is the author, and A. L. Scherzer the 
illustrator. Both have done their work well, 
the text being a graceful conceit well handled in 
both the mediums of verse and prose, and the 
picturings showing half-tones from wash draw- 
ings of considerable merit. It is the intention 
of Messrs. Springer, Scherzer and Adam Hull 
Shirk to publish from time to time various 
volumes with an artistic stamp, and “‘The By- 
path” is their maiden effort. Not over-ambi- 
tious, it is an excellent promise of what may be 
turned out by them in the future, and, certainly, 
makers of genuinely artistic books should be en- 
couraged in these days of cheaply-bound and 
cheaply-printed bargain counter literature. 

s=* * 


“Simeon Tetlow’s Shadow” is one of those 
homely yet graphic pictures of American life 
which have popularity with the public. Jennette 
Lee’s latest novel smacks of the “David Harum”’ 
class, but at the same time, Simeon Tetlow 
is a distinctive character, and yet intensely and 
entertainingly human. He is a nervous, 
wretched and clever railroad magnate, the life 
and soul of his corporation, against which is 
waged the warfare of rivals and the opposition 
of popular sentiment. Out of this jangle and 
strife, Tetlow, who at -heart inclines to the 
good, is made to appear as the very opposite. 
His incessant, nervous activity, his defiance of 
public wishes and readiness to meet rivals on 
their own ground and with any sort of a 
weapon, make exciting reading. The background 
is supplied by John Bennett, the private secretary 
to the magnate, who is obverse to his employer 
in character and disposition. Silent, methodi- 
cal and honest, his actions show his innate 
qualities of fair dealing and sympathy for his 
fellow man. In the end, the youth exerts an 
influence over his rough shod and apparently 
heartless and rascally employer that awakens 
him to a consciousness of his duties and of 
his inward cravings to do right and interest 
himself in those about him. In the end, Tet- 
low finds the better part of life in his attention 
to the needs of his patrons and the welfare of 
his employees. The story in the main is in full 
keeping with the human interest flavor of “‘Un- 
cle William,’’ the previous book of the author. 
The Century Company, New York. 
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“Parsimony in Nutrition,” by Sir James 
Crichton-Brown, M. D., LL. D., F. R. S., is the 
latest and most welcome contribution to dietetic 
literature of the day. It is welcome because the 
author is not.a “crank’’ on what the normal 
being should eat, and believes in a well-nour- 
ished body. He cleverly assails the theories of 
Horace Fletcher and Professor Chittenden of 
Yale, and leaves the world something more sub- 
stantial to feed upon than imagination. The 
author does not find the terrible tigers and 
leopards of disease lurking in every mouthful 
of food, and sensibly prescribes a well filled 
platter and a full dinner plate for health of 
body and vigor of mind. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


ss * 


“The Journal of a Neglected Wife” is the pic- 
turing of a drama of domestic life in diary form 
that pulls upon the sympathies of the reader. 
It is remarkable for its realism, and still more 
so that its author, Mabel Herbert Urner, whose 
name is familiar to.magazine readers, professes 
to be happily placed in her home. In compiling 
this remarkable diary, she claims to have 
drawn from the lots of other women, which 
if so, shows her to be remarkably endowed with 
psychic prowess, for in the revelations of her 
heroine and the victim of an unloving husband, 
she has invaded the sanctity of ‘‘other women’s 
hearts’” and minds, and probed them to the 
very depths. The book will “take’’ with the 
reading public, and it is safe to augur that be- 
fore this review reaches the public eye, “Mrs. 
Urner’s Journal” will be one of the chief themes 
of discussion among those who keep in touch 
with the book-makers’ productions. It depicts 
a soul and mind tragedy that cannot escape 
widespread perusal and censure, praise and ar- 
gument,. 

B. W. Dodge & Co., New York. 
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The centenary anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln has caused a rush to arms 
of a vast number of poets and idealists, who 
have somewhat glutted the market with their 
lucubrations. The most pretentious article of 
flotsam in this great torrent of contributions 
to Lincolnia literature is an array of poems by 
Lyman Whitney Allen. It tells in°142 pages of 
verse, contained in a neatly bound volume, what 
might have been more ‘readable presented in 
prose. It does not serve to signal the arrival of 
a great poet. The subject, however, makes for 
a lofty theme, and much of the verse is not un- 
meritorious. The student of rhyme will find 


quite a little that is eminently worthy. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 




















RAISIN DAY 


N APRIL 30TH the 
raisin growers of 
Fresno and California 
generally expect every 
patriotic American to 
eat raisins. President 
Taft has already re- 
ceived his share, and 

sil the members of Congress have been 

presented with a goodly quantity of the 

California raisin, which is far superior to 

the product of Spain and other European 

countries. On that day the crews of the 

United States battleships and cruisers will 

be served with the American product, and 

the California Raisin Committee has sent 

a special train to New York, carrying an 

immense quantity for distribution among 

the poor children of the New York slums. 

An effort is being made to induce Miss 

Helen Gould and. Jacob Riis to superin- 

tend the delivery, and it is estimated that 

500,000 children will each be presented 

with a quarter of a pound of raisins. Up 

to date, the California Raisin Day Com- 
mittee has sent out over 25,000 letters, 
two million recipe books, besides a great 
quantity of stickers. Thousands of en- 
velopes are being used by-the people of 

California bearing the advice: “CALI- 

FORNIA RAISIN DAY, APRIL 30TH 

—EAT RAISINS!” 

In addition, twenty railroads are deliv- 
ering literature along their lines, and ask- 
ing the newspapers with whom they are in 
touch to give publicity to raisin day. They 
will also serve on April 30th a complimen- 
tary dessert, of which raisins will form 
the main constituent. The Harvey eating 
houses, extending from San Francisco to 
Chicago, will take a similar course of ac- 
tion.. The news gathering associations and 
the papers generally have opened their col- 
umns to this cause, and are giving it pub- 
licity wherever their connections - reach. 
An effort is also being made to induce the 
army and navy to adopt the raisin as a por- 
tion of the regular ration. At the present 
time candy is a portion of the army ration 
in most countries, and there is no artificial 
candy that can at all compare as to pala- 
tability with the natural candy con- 
tained in a delicate Muscat grape, cured 





under the rays of the California sun. 

The object of this tremendous cam- 
paign is to induce a more general con- 
sumption of the raisin. There is no food 
that contains concentrated, yet agreeable 
and easily digested nourishment to the ex- 
tent that the raisin does. ‘There is no 
food that is more cleanly handled, or 
more free from adulteration. The raisin 
is simply the cured grape, which attains 
its greatest perfection in the San Joaquin 
Valley. The Fresno Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking the lead in this movement, 
and the four thousand growers of the 
San Joaquin are heartily supporting it. 
Seven-eighths of the raisins grown on the 
American continent are raised here, and 
the difference of one cent per pound in 
the price means at the present time a 
matter of $1,200,000 to the growers of 
California. There can be no doubt that 
when the luscious qualities and muscle 
building qualities of the California raisin 
are more generally appreciated by the 
great American public, the demand will 
be hard to supply. European countries 
consume many times more per capita than 
we do, knowing from experience the food 
value of the commodity. 

At the present time there is a consider- 
able amount of the last year’s crop still on 
the market, and it is expected, by this 
method to entirely dispose of it before the 
appearance of this year’s production. 
Bankers, merchants, packers and raisin 
growers have joined hands and are work- 
ing towards the same end, which ‘is to 
educate the American people as to the 
value of the raisin as a health conserver. 
It should, and doubtless will, in the near 
future be considered a staple article of 
food, to be used in the making of raisin 
bread, raisin pastry, and raisin candy. 

This campaign is common ground up- 
on which every loyal Californian can 
stand, and will undoubtedly prove of tre- 
mendous value to the whole State. Hat 
raisins yourself, see that your friends eat 
them, and if you know any unfortunates 
in the effete East so unlucky as not to use 
this healthiest and most delicious of foods, 
send them a boxful in the good of the 
cause. 
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Away from the 
Commonplace —lInto the realm of the 


rarest confection de- 


lights — you will class 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


Out of the ordinary in 
dainty form, in delightful 
goodness, in dessert 
adaptability. 











